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The Loan at Last 


HE legislation authorising the American credit to Britain was 
accepted by the House of Representatives in Washington 

last Saturday afternoon, July 13th, by a margin of 64 votes and 
was signed by the President on Monday. Among all the con- 
troversies that surround the Loan, in both countries, there will 
be a unanimity of relief that at last the long debate is over. 
The seven months that hav. elapsed since the agreements were 
signed last December have not greatly changed the position 
with which they were intended to deal. Such changes in 
circumstance as have occurred have, on the whole, told against 
the complex structure of. international economic reconstruction, 
of which the loan was intended to be the keystone. The rise 
in the American price-level, for example, has diminished the 
real value of the money to be borrowed, without any firm 
assurance that the dollars in which repayment will be made 
will have an equally low value. _ The gratifying speed with 
which British exports are recovering has encouraged hopes 
that the gap in the British balance of payments in the period 
of transition, will. not be as large as was feared. In general, the 
return of some circulation to the shrivelled arteries of British 
trade, though it is causing pins and needles, is also creating 
a Certain resurgence of confidence in British economic strength 
in the world. The development of affairs in America in these 
seven months, on the other hand, does not ee 
Support to the assumptions of stability and responsibility on 
which the Bretton Woods dicttines tee based. There is a 


touch of the old Coolidge-era bravado about the present 
incipient boom, and a touch also of the Coolidge-era in- 
difference to the welfare of other nations. The arguments 
for the Loan that seemed to have the most powerful appeal 
to Congressmen were not, on the whole, those that expounded 
the advantages of unrestricted trade among nations, but those 
that fitted the Loan into some highly-coloured doctrine of 
the balance of power. 

There is, thus, no call to modify in any way the opinions on 
the Loan that were expressed in The Economist last December. 
The Loan itself—once granted the preliminary point that the 
appropriate way to handle the clearing up of the mess left by 
the war was by lending and borrowing—is a generous arrange- 
ment. Taken together with the settlement of outstanding lend- 
lease balances, it is a very generous arrangement. But the 
conditions attaching to it, explicitly and implicitly, turn it into 
a very hard bargain for the British people. This is so for two 
sets of reasons. First, even if the permanent system planned 
for international commerce and finance were itself perfect, 
Britain is to hustle towards that permanent system with a 
haste that takes unfairly little account of the grievous economic 
wounds that this country has suffered in the common cause. 
The outstanding example of this type of provision is the clause 
by which Britain undertakes to pay for its current imports in 
gold or dollars, if required to do so, in twelve months’ time 
from now. Other countries, even if they are signatories of 
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Bretton Woods, have five years’ grace before they can be called 
upon to assume a similar obligation. This might mean that, 
for four years, Britain would have to pay for the whole of its 
imports in hard currency without being able to earn hard 
currency by its exports, except for such part of them as were 
sold in North America. 

The second set of objections to the conditions attached to 
the Loan is that Britain is asked, and in some respects obliged, 
to commit itself permanently to the obligations of a “ free,” 
multilateral, non-discriminating system of trade and exchange 
before it can be seen whether the assumptions on which alone 
such a system is workable are likely to be justified or not. 
The most important of these assumptions ar: two. The first 
is that the nations, and pre-eminently the largest among them, 
will, by the method of the “ free ” market, bring their purchases 
and sales sufficiently close together that the margin can be taken 
care of by short-term credits and normal capital movements. 
Ii not, any international monetary system will collapse as the 
revived gold standard did. The other assumption is that no 
nation will allow itself to become a centre of infect:on for 
contagious deflation. If this assumption is not justified, no 
international commercial system will stand up. To underline 
these assumptions is not merely to indulge in pessimism. They 
have a strict relevance. For, if the assumptions hold good, 
then the path that is mapped out by the Loan and Bretton 
Woods and the proposals for an International Trade Organisa- 
tion is the best path to follow. But, if they do not, there could 
be few more disastrous. Given full employment and relative 
equilibrium in countries’ international accounts, then a free, 
multilateral, non-discriminating system is the best possible. 
But if the future is going to bring instabiliry of trade and 
exchange, then a regime of fixed exchanges and free trade 
ensures the quickest possible spread of the infection across 


the world. 
* 


These arguments are repeated here, as the Americans would 
say, for the record. Since last Saturday, they are of historical 
interest only—that is to say, they have relevance in the past 
ind they may have relevance in the future, but they are out of 
order in the present. For the decision has been taken, in both 
countries, in due and proper constitutional form—though with 
as much excess of haste in London as there was excess of delay 
in Washington. For the responsible citizen, whatever his 
doubts, there cannot now be either repining or sabotage. The 


task now is to bend every effort to make the system thus formally: 


inaugurated on paper work in practice. 

On the probable course of events in the next two or three 
years there is not likely to be much divergence of view among 
the prophets. British exports will continue to rise, limited 
only by what can be produced. The present tight control of 
imports will be relaxed only gradually. The gap in the balance 
of payments will gradually dwindle and it should not be an 
impossible task for the controlling authorities to keep the 
aggregate deficit over the next three years within the total of the 
American and Canadian credits. It is on what happens there- 
after that the paths of prophecy will diverge. So far as can 
now be foreseen, the credit will have been largely or entirel 
used up by about the end of 1948. And the same time will 
probably mark the transition from the present world-wide state 
of trade, when the only difficulty is to produce enough to meet 
the demand, to the more familiar conditions in which selling 
is the great problem. If, at that time, there is reasonable 
internal stability in the United States, if dollars are not made 
scarce by a huge American export surplus, and if the British 
export drive has been so successful that British goods can 
hold, in the face of competition, the larger slice of the world’s 
markets that they will have won, then all will be well. 

But each of these three conditions is separately vital, and if 
YING G9 badly wrong under any one of the three heads, the 
system will be subject to exactly the same strains that afflicted 
the revived gold standard between 1929 and 1931. The new 
structure is in some respects more supple, but it will not with- 
stand an indefinite pressure. Moreover, if the strain becomes 
too great and something snaps, it is all too likely, given the 
circumstances, that it would be one of Britain’s obligations 
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or promises. The strain might originate in America, but it 


would not be America that would have difficulty in paying for | 
its necessary imports or that would find itself forced to default. | 


We cannot afford merely to believe in optimism. It is not merely 
a Cassandra’s croaking that says things may go wrong—they did 
go wrong in a basically very similar attempt, undertaken under 
more favourable auspices, after the first war. If there is to be 
another testing-time, let it not be Britain that is the weakest 
link in the chain. 

Unfortunately, the limits within which British policy can 
work are restricted. We can do little about American policy 
in respect either of maintaining full employment at home or 
of making a plentiful supply of dollars available abroad. The 
agreements themselves prohibt us from putting out any sheet 
anchors against the possibility of renewed economic blizzards. 
. They demand an absolute faith in the efficacy, as well as in the 
virtue, of non-discrimination, and the episode of the frustrated 
Canadian wheat contract should disillusion those who thought 
that the Americans would not try to insist on a strict interpreta- 
tion of the rules. The full rigour of the game will be enforced 
against us. 

All that we can do is make our own international economic 
position as storm-proof as we can in the three years’ grace that 
is given us. This is the truth behind Mr. Dalton’s statement 
that the export drive is now all the more necessary. By 1949 
or 1950 the credit will be gone, but the conditions attaching 
to it will remain, while repayment will begin in 1952. If, in 
those. years, there is another economic storm, and if we have 
to ride it out with a strict observance of the American rule:, 
we shall need to be considerably stronger than might otherwise 
be necessary. Strength, in this context, since our reserves have 
gone with the wind, can only mean a large export trade. Since 
we have promised not to try to prevent another international 
storm, it only remains to see that we have the largest umbrella. 


This is a strange task for a Socialist Government to find 
itself embarking upon. For competition in the world market 
still has those ugly features that Socialists strive to banish 
from the domestic scene. The foreign purchaser is rarely 
amenable to “control.” The foreign competitor does not 
submit to “ co-ordination.” “ Fixed prices ” are a rare exception 
and “orderly marketing ” still rarer. Subsidies, the last resort 
in the domestic field .of a Government that cannot. otherwise 
make an industry’s ends meet, are regarded in the foreign field 
as almost equivalent te a declaration of war. The foreign cus- 
tomer is obstinate about buying where he can buy cheapest. 
Price, in fact, is the very essence of exporting. Quality, of 
course, plays its part ; but quality alone, without a competitive 
price, will be useléss. 

Wherever else the Labour Government may be able to escape 
from the operation of the law of supply and demand—that law 
of the jungle that Socialist orators are so fond of denouncing— 
they will have to face it in export markets. However much 
they may succeed, in the domestic market, in substituting the 
welfare of the producer for the service of the consumer as the 
test of economic efficiency, they cannot do so in exports. They 
can hope to solve the problem that the Loan has set them only 
by adopting the principle from which trade unions shy, away 2s 
the devil from holy water, the principle of cutting costs of pro- 
duction to the lowest attainable figure. 


They will not find it easy to be co-ordinators at home and 
competitors abroad. They will need to be very stern in letting 
not their right hand know what their left hand doeth. Their 
chosen right hand is Sir Stafford Cripps ; but he has not been 
able to prevent a little left-handedness creeping into his activities, 
as when, by some sort of conditioned reflex, he nationalised the 
Liverpool cotton ‘market. That sort of instinct will have to be 
st if the Government are to perform as well in 
the réle of Dr Jekyll as in that of Mr Hyde. They have just 
about three years to prove that their economic policy can meet 
the. brutal test of economic efficiency—that is, whether or not 
it can produce better | at lower prices, than other countries. 
If it can, the world ll be at its feet. If it cannot, no amount of 
appeal to social justice, no “planning” or schemes of solid 
security, will save the country froma sharp reduction in its 
standard of living. 
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Is a German Compromise Possible ? 


HE Foreign Ministers, exhausted perhaps by their long 
tussle over the draft of the Italian treaty, failed to make 
any progress in their discussions of the German problem. The 
eal deadlock arose over the divergent approaches of the different 
ountries to the Potsdam agreements. Both Mr Molotov and 
Mr Bevin demanded a “return to Potsdam,” but each was 
hinking of a different aspect of the settlement and the points 
did not coincide. Mr Molotov was principally concerned with the 
eparations clauses, He criticised the Americans and the British 
or ceasing to make deliveries of reparations, in plant and 
machinery, from their zones, and reminded them that Russia 
had not renounced the demand—put forward apparently at 
Yalta and Potsdam—that the final total of reparations received 
by Russia should amount to $10,000 million, a figure to be 
composed partly of transferred industrial equipment and partly 
of deliveries from current German production. Mr Molotov’s 
other proposal, that a Four Power Commission should control 
the industrial production of the Ruhr, no doubt sprang in part 
from a Russian desire to have an immediate say in the produc- 
tion and despatch of reparations, 

Mr Bevin, on the other hand, based his case on another aspect 
of the Potsdam settlement—the clauses guaranteeing Germany’s 
economic unity and establishing the priority of exports to pay 
for essential imports over any dispatch of reparations from 
current production, The British Foreign Minister, supported 
by Mr Byrnes, asked that any surplus in any zone should be 
pooled and the exports of all zones be set against necessary 
imports. Only if there was an export surplus for Germany as 
We a whole should any reparations be taken from current German 
‘WBoutput. This proposal, if carried into effect, would compel 

the Russians to abandon a policy they have already adopted— 
the despatch to Russia of a certain percentage of the produc- 
tion in their zone. The Russian proposal, on the other 
hand, would compel the Americans to resume their reparations 
deliveries of dismantled plant—interrupted by General Clay in 
April—and the British to begin theirs. Since neither side was 
prepared to modify its policies, the deadlock seemed complete. 
An attempt was made to overcome it by various proposals for 
the setting up of commissions of inquiry into the state of dis- 
armament in the different zones ; but no agreement could be 
reached on this point either. At last Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin 
gave up the attempt at conciliation, and announced that if 
agreement could not be reached they must consider organising 
Western Germany as a unified and completely separate zone. 
The possibility of such a change of policy has been under 
discussion in the West for some time. The administrative 
arrangements made both in the British and American zones in 
recent months have been designed to foster, if not unification, 
at least parallel policies, and so great are the disabilities imposed 
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by closed regional frontiers that any measure of unification is 
bound to have some salutary effects. But the policy now pro- 
posed by Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes would achieve unity in 
the West at the cost of an even greater cleavage between East 
and West and the consequences of such a step, both immediately 
and in the long run, are not so reassuring. In discussing a 
“Western ” policy, The Economist has frequently suggested the 
minimum conditions necessary for its success. The first is that 
there should exist in Western Europe a sufficiently large and 
unified market to offset the Ruhr’s loss of contact with the rest 
of Germany and South Eastern Europe. Otherwise, the next 
depression in Europe would leave the Ruhr competing unsuc- 
cessfully in stagnant markets against the products of France, 
Belgium and Britain, not to speak of the United States. The 
second condition is that the rehabilitation of the Ruhr, which, 
all experts are agreed, would mean a drastic cut in coal exports, 
should be combined with a plan for reparations from current 
production which, at the end of, say, ten years, would have 
given French and Belgian heavy industry that start in the com- 
petitive race that they claim as their due and would have con- 
verted the Ruhr’s role in the West European industrial complex 
from dominant leader to junior partner. Otherwise, there could 
be no hope of reconciling the French to a policy in the Ruhr 
which in the short run would deprive them of coal and in the 
long run would seem to give German reconstruction a priority 
over their own. A “ Western” policy presents quite enough 
difficulties as it is without adding to them the implacable 
Opposition and resentment of the most important nation in 
Western Europe. A third condition is that the German admin- 
istration established in Western Germany should be genuinely 
democratic and ready to work on the basis of a largely socialised 
and reformed economic system. Otherwise, any hope ot 
effectively countering Communist opposition on the one hand, 
and of keeping resurgent militarism at bay on the other, would 
be quite vain. 

This last point is vital. The Russians will certainly press to 
extend their influence across the Elbe “frontier” and the 
Germans will wish to get rid of it altogether. Mr Molotov made 
it clear at Paris that the Russians are now ready to support a 
unified Reich which will include the Ruhr and that they take 
a very lukewarm view of a federal solution. A separate policy 
for the West would therefore be under constant fire both from 
the German Communists and the German nationalists, en- 
couraged more or less openly by Moscow. The Russians are 
obviously unbelievably foolish to stir up the unsleeping devil uf 
national feeling in the German soul, but the fact that they are 
doing so makes any exclusive policy for Western Germany 
doubly precarious. A schism would inevitably involve the two 
zones—Western and Russian—in perpetual competition from 
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which only the worst elements in Germany would be likely to 
profit. Moreover, it looks at the moment as though the Westera 
Allies would be very poorly equipped to meet Russia’s strenuous 
competition. It is depressingly obvious that none of the three 
preconditions of a successful Western policy—a measure of 
economic unification in Western Europe as a whole, the agree- 
ment and co-operation of the French and the emergence in the 
Western zones of strong progressive German forces—shows any 
near prospect of being realised. Within five or six years, a 
partially reconstructed Ruhr might be exposed to a shattering 
economic depression, the French might be the sullen and 
alienated saboteurs of Western industrial revival, and in Western 
Germany the present conservative trend of voting might have 
put near-Nazis in charge of the administration. In these con- 
ditions, with what success would the British and the Americans 
compete against a Russian zone more or less insulated from 
depressions, in form at least a “ progressive” community and 
buzzing with agitation for a united, centralised Reich? 


* 


It remains true that a policy of organising the Western zones 
in isolation from the East is preferable t~ an indefinite continu- 
ance of the present vacuum of policy, in which the Russians, in 
substance, do as they please in their own zone but exercise a 
veto on British and American policy in the West. Even a 
difficult and dangerous policy is better than no policy at all. 
But no one should imagine that the “ Western” policy would 
be easy or safe, and it would be very foolish to rush into it light- 
heartedly or in a spirit of mere annoyance with Mr Molotov. If 
Russian obstinacy finally drives the Western Powers to adopt 
such a policy, then, clearly, they must base it on far more 
thought out and stable foundations than a mere desire to relieve 
the British and American taxpayers of the financial burden of 
administering Germany. Meanwhile, however, it would be 
surely worth their while to examine once again the question 
whether a measure of agreement with the Russians is not still 
possible and whether a compromise cannot still be achieved. 
The one point upon which all the Foreign Ministers agreed was 
that a new conference to study the German problem should be 
convened after the close of the General Assembly—presumably 
therefore in October. In the weeks which intervene all the 
Foreign Ministers would be well advised to reconsider each 
other’s proposals, which are not altogether lacking in hints and 
clues of a ible settlement. Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes are 
perfectly right to press for economic unity, although, in the 
short run, economic unity would probably not save them a penny 
in occupation costs. It is the utterly shattered state of German 
industry that makes the Germans a liability, not the tiny fraction 
of German resources appropriated by Russia. Economic unity 
can, however, be approached not from the angle of reparations, 
but by way of politics. Mr Molotov repeated two or three times 
his readiness to see a central German administration established. 
This point was not taken up in the Foreign Ministers’ discus- 
sions, but obviously the establishment of central German offices 
for finance, trade, industry and economic affairs generally would 
be a most effective first step towards creating economic unity. 
The great obstacle to such a step in the past—France’s opposi- 
tion—was withdrawn by M. Bidault at the Paris Conference. 
This, then, should be the first point of discussion at the Octo- 
ber meeting. The fear that such an administration would be 
dominated by the Communists is surely groundless, since it 
would be established by all the Allies and contain representa- 
tives of all the parties. 

Another of Mr Molotov’s points which might be developed 
to serve the purpose of economic unity was his proposal of a 
Four Power Commission to oversee the industrial life of the 
Ruhr. Mr Bevin is known to look with disfavour on Russian 
intervention in the Ruhr, but it gives him an obvious opening 
for demanding equal rights.of. supervision in Eastern Germany. 
A possible proposal might be a permanent commission for 
overseeing Germany’s economic life as a whole with special sub- 
committees for particular areas.or particular industries. _Some 
commission to oversee the delivery of reparations will in any 
case be necessary and there is no reason why the functions 
should not be combined. 

some advance towards economic unification can be 
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secured along these lines, the problem of reparations shoul 
present less difficulty. Hitherto the tremendous objection t 
the Potsdam settlement has not been primarily the plan for the 
level of industry—bad as it is—nor the scale of reparations. 
it has been the underlying assumption that German industry 
would not be allowed in any foreseeable future to aoe beyond 
the low levels fixed in the plan. In March and April, th 
Russians were the chief advocates of the ludicrously low level 
fixed. Mr Molotov now appears to have realised the disastrou; 
effects on Germany—and on Russia’s relations with the Germap 
people—that the present level fixed for industry entails. A; 
Paris, accordingly, he reversed the former Russian attitude and 
said in effect: “Let us fulfil the present plan—Germany is stil! 
very far from reaching its quotas—and then let it be revised 


and expanded.” This change of front offers the Western Power; | 


a new peer. It would be worth while concluding the 
first phase of the Potsdam agreements by completing reparations 
deliveries on the one hand and reaching the agreed industrial 
quotas on the other, if in return the Russians would agree to 
an upward revision of the level of industry. In any case, it is 
only by such a revision that they could hope to receive repara- 
tions from current production. On the basis of the present 
planned level of German industry, there would be no surplus 
to despatch. 
* 


If a compromise on economic unity, reparations and the level 
of German industry could be achieved on these lines, it would 
then be possible to concentrate on Mr Byrnes’s really revolu- 
tionary offer of American participation in the long-term control 
of German disarmament. It has been The Economist's thesis 
since the first discussions of the peace that the only final solu- 


tion for Germany was to leave its unity and its sovereignty F 


intact, to impose no more than a punitive period of occupation 
and reparations, and then to concentrate every effort and every 
energy on the control of disarmament. The Paris discussions 


suggest that a suspicion of the rightness of this solution is, ” 


after the appalling confusion, mess and failure of alternative 


eee beginning to creep into the minds of the Foreign | 


inisters. Mr Molotov wants a central government, a unified 
Reich, a reasonable peace-time industry and disarmament. Mr 
Bevin and Mr Byrnes want economic unity, a Germany that 


can pay its way, and a long period of control over German dis- 


armament. Indeed on disarmament, the chief difference is that 


Mr Byrnes has offered 25 years of control and Mr Molotov 
wants 40. This picture of a simpler and more effective policy 
is blurred by the errors and excesses of the last year. It is | 
also distorted and made apparently unrealisable by the deep | 
suspicions which both sides hold of each other, but it is the / 
direction in which reason would seem to be impelling the Allies | 


to advance. 

_ Unhappily, it is not reason but fear and distrust that are 
likely to dictate the German settlement. To say that the gap 
between Mr Molotov’s proposals and the attitude of the 
Western Powers is not unbridgeable is one thing. To say that 
the gulf will be spanned is quite another. Both sides now 
suspect the other of seeking to win German support and German 
economic resources against the day of a possible conflict. This 
fact, coupled with the deep ideological cleavage, has almost 
driven good sense from the counsels of the Big Four. The 
Russians’ intolerable obstinacy and secretiveness had obviously 
reduced Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes by the end of the discussions 
to the desperate desire to cut loose from their infuriating 
Ally at any cost. Two factors ought, however, to persuade 
them, the less fearful and less hagridden of the Allied envoys, 
to postpone a drastic break. The first is the grimness of the 
alternative policy. The second is the fact that over the Italian 
treaty, prolonged and patient o-American pressure did 
finally produce a-compromise. As Mr Byrnes ruefully pointed 
out, in his broadcast on the Conference, the Russian idea of 
negotiation is almost incomprehensible to the Western mind, 
compounded as it is of haggling, bluffing, stone-walling and 
infinite delay. But for all this, negotiation is better for the 
Allies and for Europe than an open breach. With whatever 
distaste Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes must return to their work, 
Cctober may, after all, bring its reward. 
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Control of the Press 


ABOUR critics of the Press Barons have scarcely improved 

their case by hitching it to the tail of the BBC debate; 
pr the cases of the Press and the BBC are poles apart. The 
BC is rightly charged with being monopolistic and dull. 
he popular press, whatever its other defects, could certainly 
ot be called dull, and to describe it as a monopoly would 
e an abuse of words. There are, it is true, a number of 
ewspaper chains; but their influence can be greatly over- 
stimated. Slightly over half the daily morning newspapers pub- 
shed outside London before the war (leaving Irish papers out 
f account) were independent, including such papers as the 
Birmingham Post, the Yorkshire Post, the Scotsman, the Glas- 
ow Herald, and the Manchester Guardian. The remainder 
rere divided between four groups of owners ; and of these only 
ord Kemsley, with eight papers out of a total of twenty-nine 
ombine and non-combine together), controlled enough to be 
emotely in sight of even a provincial monopoly. The London 
orning dailies were divided between seven independent groups, 
epresenting all shades of opinion ; and of the evening press, 
aking London and the provinces together, the large combines 
ontrolied barely a third. Though there have been some 
hanges since, they have not been enough to upset the general 
picture ; the press remains highly competitive. 

What many critics forget is that the press remains competitive 
hot in spite of, but because of vast circulations and highly- 
oncentrated control ; for competition does not ‘mean simply 
aving a great many newspapers. It means offering a good 
hoice of newspapers to the customer in his home or from 
is newsagent; and that is not quite the same thing. The small 
irculation and limited range of many American or Continental 
apers may, no doubt, make it less easy for Machiavellian 
ress lords to manipulate public opinion; but it also means 
at the choice offered to the customer may be regrettably 
mall. If only two or three morning papers are in fact available 

a town, or at any rate available without a good deal of 

ouble and delay to the purchaser, he is the victim of a 
onopoly, whether or not these papers are subject to any 
utside control. That is the actual position outside the biggest 
ities in many of the countries where a small-scale press is 
pical, and it is to the credit of the British press that it is nor 
he position here. The citizen of Oxford may, perhaps, regret 
tat his two local papers should both be owned by the same 
ational combine. But he can hardly complain of monopoly 
yhen he can have on his breakfast table anything from the 
oryism of the Daily Telegraph, through the off-centre 
mpartiality of The Times, to the Liberalism of the News 
hronicle, the Communism of the Daily Worker or the un- 
ttled but squally outlook of the Daily Express. 

What most people mean, when they loosely talk of “ mono- 
oly,” is the control of local papers by national chains . But 
his also is by no means all bad. It is the fashion nowadays 
> heap praise upon the provincial press and to represent the 
cal paper as the mainstay and champion of free public opinion. 
alwart, fearless and independent. There are, it is true, a few 

ite admirable provincial papers of which the Manchester 
uardian is the paragon. But even their influence on public 
pinion can be, and usually is, exaggerated. And the papers 
hat fall into this laudable class can be counted on the fingers 

one hand. The quality of the rest of the provincial papers 
not very high. The standard of their news services is low 

d their editorial columns do not exhibit a quarter of the 
arless independence with which they are credited by the 
tellectuals of London, who do not read them. In many 
Ses, association with a “ chain ” improves them as newspapers, 
wing to the vastly greater journalistic resources on which they 
n draw, without noticeably damaging them as organs of opinion. 

nationally-owned local paper may, indeed, be more inde- 

Ndent as an organ of local opinion, since it can more easily 

fy the pressure of local interests and advertisers, which can 

tyrannous. When the evidence is examined, it is not the 


Zanisation of local papers in chains that is objectionable, 


but the power that the existence of a chain gives to a single 
autocratic proprietor to extend his personal influence. The 
chain is dangerous only when it magnifies personalism in the 
press. 

Personalism, in fact, not monopoly, is the gravest political 
danger in the present stat: of the British press. There is 
something distasteful, in the present age, in the spectacle of 
one man regarding a large business of any kind as his own 
personal property, to be used according to his uncontrolled 
whims. When the large business is a newspaper—either a 
“national” or a chain of locals—the distaste must become 
disquiet. There are, of course, examples of individual news- 
paper proprietors who take great pains to choose a man of 
intellectual integrity as editor and leave him alone. But 
there are other examples of newspaper proprietors who use 
their newspapers merely as gigantic megaphones for their own 
whims and prejudices, their stunts and vendettas. Possibly this 
does less harm than might be thought, simply because of: the 
public’s immense capacity for not listening. But whether the 
harm be great or small, personalism in the press is wrong 
in principle. A newspaper should be owned by people who 
regard their ownership as a trust for something other than 
their own gain or power. The ideal is that the ultimate 
controllers should draw no personal profit at all and that they 
should be numerous enough to prevent any irresponsible 
personalism. In some cases, this ideal exists—but only because 
some proprietor has been prepared to waive his legal rights. 
It is very difficult to see how any practical legal way could 
be devised of forcing the principle of trusteeship on existing 
newspapers. And if the law were to lay down that all news- 
papers must be controlled by non-profit-making trusts, the 
difficulty of finding enough capital to engage in the risky 
venture of starting a new paper, great enough as it is, would 
become insuperable. This is the practical problem—to find 
means of converting the whole press to trusteeship without 
ossifying it in its present structure. So far, it is a problem that 
has defied ingenuity. 

* 


Personalism is the only present feature of the press that 
seriously endangers the political health of the country. But there 
are other features that must give rise to disquiet on other, 
non-political, grounds. The trouble is not that the press does 
not compete, but that it competes on too low a level. The 
ropular press has the defects of its virtues. It is readable and 
bright ; but it tends also to play down to its public. Whereas 
the BBC tends to give the public too little of what it wants, 
the press tends if anything to give it too much. This criticism 
can easily be exaggerated ; for the press serves, after all, for 
entertainment and relaxation as much as for instruction. If 
the suburban strap-hanger, jolting home with twenty com- 
panions in misery in a single compartment, wants his evening 
paper not so much to supply news as to keep his mind pleasantly 
occupied, is there any good reason why he should not? If the 
housewife wants light reading between washing-up and the 
afternoon shopping, again why should she not? Ifa great deal 
of the press is offensive to highbrows, it is only fair to say 
that journalism of this type meets a legitimate public demand. 

If, again, certain sections of the press exaggerate out of all 
proportion quite minor public grievances over rationing, shop- 
ping, or whatever it may be, it must be remembered that one 
of the most essential functions of a newspaper is to defend the 
citizen against the Government on precisely this type of issue. 
Purely personal injustices can be righted through questions in 
Parliament, and really big political issues are unlikely to be 
neglected. There is an intermediate class of issue which affects 
large numbers of citizens, but irritates none of them sufficiently 
to cause a full-scale political agitation. This is where the press 
can step in; and, if the result appears to be wild exaggeration 
of a minor issue, the reason may often be that the best way 
to draw attention to a case is to begin by over-stating it. 
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But, when every allowance has been made, there is still 
plenty of room for criticism. Large sections of the press are 
vulgar in their taste and irresponsible in their treatment of 
news and views. There is perhaps a tendency among certain 
critics, on both the Left and the Right, to identify irresponsi- 
bility with taking the wrong political point of view ; but there 
is also plenty of genuinely irresponsible writing quite unrelated 
to any continuous or coherent policy other than the quest for 
circulation and advertising revenue. One particularly unfortu- 
nate result of this journalistic equivalent of vote-catching is a 
tendency to avoid awkward issues and fail to give a fair deal to 
the less popular minority points of view. 

How much harm does this kind of thing actually do? The 
press is too highly competitive for actual facts on leading politi- 
cal and social issues to be kept permanently in the dark ; sooner 
or later they generally leak out. Minorities may feel that their 
point of view is under-represented ; but there are few significant 
minorities which cannot produce at least a weekly journal of 
their own persuasion, and there are a fair number of large and 
highly organised interests which even in modern conditions 
could afford to start a daily paper of their own; the Co- 
operative movement is one outstanding example. Analysis of 
readers’ preferences, again, shows that, broadly speaking, the 
more irresponsible a paper becomes the fewer of its readers 
trouble to follow its editorial comment. Fewer still, judging 
by the trend of public opinion both here and in the 
United States over the last twenty years, are deeply 
influenced by what they do read either in the editorial column 
or elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, both irresponsibility and vulgarity do have their 
effect. It may not be possible for a paper to move more than 
one step in advance of public taste ; but that is no excuse for 
regularly following one step behind. Irresponsible comment, 
though it may not be seriously misleading in the long run, can 
cause a great deal of confusion in the short ; Labour critics are 
on strong ground in claiming that, quite apart from genuine 
political differences, the irresponsibility of the Opposition press 


has caused the Government a good deal of unfair and un- 
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necessary embarrassment. It is only fair to add that the Laboy 
press is itself not always a model of responsibility. 

Can anything be done about it? Essentially, the possib|; 
remedies narrow down to two. First—and it is evidently thi 
possibility which is in the mind of the critics—it might by 
possible to impose some legal — on the press. But js 
it really possible to find a form of regulation which would both 
be effective and avoid any threat to the essential freedom of 
the press? There can quite clearly be no question of imposing 
new restrictions on what is to be printed ; there is already fa 
too much restriction, Amino under the law of libel. Ip 
the long run, the disappearance of profit-making from journalism 
might certainly help to raise standards ; on the other hand, if jt 
became impossible to start a new paper, the most direct means 
by which rising standards of public taste can impose themselve; 
on the press would disappear. Here again, the conversion of 
the press to trusteeship would no doubt help ; but it can hardly 
be done by compulsion. It would be a highly dangerous pre- 
cedent for the Government to take it on itself to decide who i; 
or is not to be entitled to publish a newspaper. 

The alternative approach is to leave the press competitive 
and uncontrolled (save for any measures that prove to be feasible 
against one-man control) and to rely on rising standards of 
education and the pressure of public opinion to bring about : 
reform of press standards over a period. Primary education 
created the popular press with its present standards ; is it not 
possible that secondary education under the Act of 1944 will 
force the press, purely in the interests of profits and circulation, 
to raise its standards to a new and higher level? The process 


is bound to be slow; but the effect of higher standards of | 


education on the part both of the public and of journalists need 


not for that reason be less sure. To those who want to take | 


drastic action, this will sound like a bromide. But it is also 


the essential principle of democracy. “I shall protect them,” § 
as Thomas Jefferson said of the American press in his own day, 7 
“in their right of lying and calumniating.” Any alternative that" 
ran any risk of losing the immense advantages of freedom would | 


infallibly be far worse than the disease. 


Soviet Agriculture 


NE of the crucial features of the Russian planned economy 
has been the lag of agriculture behind industry. The 
expansion of farming under the three pre-war Five-Year 
Plans was impressive, when. measured in absolute figures. 
But compared with the rate of industrial expansion, the growth 
of population and the need to improve the standard of living, 
it was modest. Up to a point the discrepancy has been natural 
and inevitable. Before the Soviets embarked upon the road of 
planned economy, agriculture predominated in Russia. Indus- 
try was still in its swaddling clothes. The scope for industrial 
growth was therefore much wider than that for agricultural 
expansion. The technical conservatism of the mass of peasantry 
was also, and to a large extent still is, a powerful factor to reckon 
with. But these reasons give only a partial explanation of the 
relatively slow development of Soviet farming. Another vital 
factor was the almost chronic antagonism between the regime 
and the peasantry, an antagonism which at times burst dramatic- 
ally into the open, as in the period of forced collectivisation in 
the = thirties, and at other times remained sullenly under- 
ground. 

The impact of collectivisation had at first a disastrous effect 
on farming. Roughly half Russia’s cattle was slaughtered by 
the moujiks in revolt against the collectivist upheaval. Yet, 
between 1935 and 1940 Soviet farming was recovering from 
the shock, thanks to large-scale mechanisation and also to a series 
of reforms that softened the rigidity of the original collective 
structure and gave the peasant a stake in the kolkhoz. Even 
on the eve of the war, however, the cattle stocks in the Soviet 
countryside were still much smaller than before the “great 
slaughter.” And naturally the ravages of the war have once 


again thrown Soviet farming back—in some respects beyond the 


starting point of collectivisation. 


The new Five-Year Plan provides for the rehabilitation of | 


agriculture on a large scale. The target figures for farming are 
very high, compared with the present plight of Soviet farming. 


Yet when the plan is completed, the discrepancy between in- | 


dustry and agriculture will still remain very marked. A few 
official. indices illustrate this quite clearly. If the gross agri- 
cultural output for 1932 (the end of the first Plan) is put at 100. 
then the gross output for 1937 (the end of the second Plan) 
was 152, for 1940, 177, and for 1950 it is planned to rise to 226. 
In the discussions over the new Plan no comparative indices 
have been disclosed for the agricultural output in 1945 and 
1946 and for the years of the war. Some fragmentary indica- 
tions suggest that at the beginning of the first post-war Plan, 
Russia’s agricultural output is probably not very much more 
than it was in 1932 after the great social crisis in the country- 
side. If this estimate is correct, then the Five-Year Plan is 
intended to bring about something like a doubling of output. 
Curiously enough, neither the Government nor the press has s0 
far used such a comparison, possibly because of their reluctance 
to admit to the Soviet people and to the world outside that 
Russian agriculture has suffered so severe a setback through thc 
war. The official comparisons are made not with the present 
situation but with the last pre-war year. The increase of the 
total farm output in 1950 over that of 1940 is planned to be 
27 per cent. However, just as in the industrial indices, the per- 
cen ignore the incorporation of new lands 


or 
in the USSR a re-calculation of the indices on the basis of this 
essential amendment shows that over the whole present decade 
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1946, 
Labou; he rate of increase in Russia’s agricultural output will actually 
be no more than about 10 per cent. The corresponding rate 
DOssibl: f expansion in industry will be 30 per cent. Over the whole 
tly this period from 1932 to 1950, Russia’s net national income—as 
ight be as pointed out in the first article of this series—will have been 
But js puadrupled. Her agricultural output over the same period will 
ld both nly have been doubled. j 
dom of The lagging behind of Soviet farming becomes even clearer 
Posing s one turns from the somewhat dubious general indices to the 
ady fa oncrete target figures for grain crops, industrial crops and cattle 
el. Ip breeding. The total grain harvest planned for 19§0 is 127 million 
rnalism ons. The following table compares this total with the grain 
ad, if jt rops of the preceding Plans as well as with the figures for the 
Means ast year before the collectivisation and for the last year before 
mselve: | he first World War: 
sion of Grain crops 
hardly Tons Tons 
HONS sc cabes 75,200,000 1937........ 107,000,000 
US Pre- 1928) 72). 234% 66,800,000 1940........ 118,000,000 
who is 1932 Aue 61,900,000 1950........ 127,000,000 
Detitive Before the collectivisation the grain crops were still con- 
‘easible siderably below their pre-revolutionary level, a clear indication 
rds of that farming based on technical primitive smallholdings meant 
bout 3 tagnation. After the shock of collectivisation the situation 
ication became even worse than before. The “liberalisation” of the 
it not statutes of the collective farms that took place in 1935 and the 
44 will simultaneous mechanisation resulted in a steep and steady rise 
sation in output in the last years before the war. The target figure 
process for 1950 is only 7 per cent above the 1940 crop, a figure con- 
rds of siderably less than the 27 per cent increase planned for “ total 
s need MaE2tm produce.” But the 7 per cent increase, too, is somewhat 
0 take fictitious since between 1940 and 1950 Russia has acquired the 
is also Baltic lands and the Bessarabian “ granary.” The sowing area 
them” Saggunder grain crops—about 106 million hectares—remains almost 
mn day, Me stationary, in spite of the fact that much new land was brought 
ve that | mggunder the plough in the years of the war. The average yield of 
would m™metain per hectare is planned to reach 12 quintals by 1950, a 
Peeyield comparable to that of Poland or Italy before the war, which 
is considerably higher than the yield in the countries of extensive 
farming like Canada or the United States, but also much lower 
than the y:eld in countries of intensive farming like Great Britain 
r Germany. 

The success of collective farming has been more striking in 
industrial crops ; and it is also here that the new Plan promises 
most. The output of raw cotton is to reach 3,100,000 tons in 

3 1950, compared with less than a million before collectivisation, 
nd the “age 2,500,000 in 1937 and 2,300,000 tons in 1940. In consequence 

We Of the war the cultivation of cotton has greatly diminished. Half 
ion of @ame4 million hectares of irrigated land have been abandoned in the 
ng are Uzbek Republic, which was the most important centre for 
rming. cotton growing. The Plan envisages the reclamation of that 
en in- Gime )and as well as the completion of several large scale irrigation 
A few mm works such as the Kirov System in the Hungry Steppe (also in 
; agri- the Uzbek) and a number of others fer which the local peasantry 
t 100, itself is to provide the labour. The yield of raw cotton per 
Plan) hectare is to increase from 16.5 quintals before the war to 18.4 
0 226. quintals in 1950. 
adices The cotton plantations have suffered from the war only in- 
§ and directly ; their recovery is not therefore expected to take much 
ndica- time. The cultivation of sugar beet, nearly all of which was 
Plan, concentrated in the Ukraine, is expected to recover much 
more more slowly. The output for 1950 is fixed at no more than 
antry- 26 million tons, compared with 31 million in 1940 and with 
lan is a target figure for 1942 of 30 million tons. The yield per hectare 
utput. is expected to be fairly low at 19 tons compared with a 25-tons 
las so yield that was planned for 1942. Here again little has been 
stance published about the present condition of the sugar beet farms in 
> that the Ukraine, but it may well be that their state is such as to make 
th thc the target figure for 1950 appear very ambitious indeed. The 
resent situation with regard to other industrial crops is more or less 
of the similar with the exception of flax, in which a very considerable 
to be expansion is planned. 
e per- The war has, however, inflicted the most heavy losses on the 
lands stock breeding industry. Here figures have been published on 
f this the basis of which it has been possible to make an accurate 
ecade computation of Russian I'vestock in 1945 and to compare the 





87 
target figures of the new Plan with the present situation. 
Horned Sheep and 
Horses cattle goats pigs 
in millions 

eee 34 6 67-1 147 -0 20 -4 
ROOP. is evee 17°5 63 -2 102 -5 30 6 
10-5 47 0 69 -4 10 -4 
SE oxen 15-3 65 -3 121 °5 51-2 


* The table is quoted from the Sotzyalistichesky Vestnik, a periodical 
published by the anti-Soviet faction of the émigré Mensheviks in the 
USA. Its accuracy has been checked. 


Towards the end of the first Five Year Plan Russian farming 
had not yet recovered from the “ great slaughter.” The new 
“ great slaughter ” of the war (for which the Russian peasant, of 
course, was not responsible) has been equally disastrous. The 
number of horses which Russian agriculture possesses now is 
less than one-third of the figure for 1929 and only slightly 
more than half of the pre-war figure. One-fourth of the horned 
cattle, more than half the sheep and goats and two-thirds of the 
pigs have been lost through the war. A quick recovery of the 
losses is hoped for, but the number of horses in 1950 will still 
remain considerably below the pre-war figure. 

The replacement of the draught animal by the tractor, on 
which the functioning of collective farming has always been 
dependent, has now become an even more urgent need than 
ever before. The new Plan provides for a total output in the 
years 1946 to 1950 of 720,000 tractors calculated'on a 15 h.p. 
basis. The actual number of tractors and mechanical agri- 
cultural implements that will be supplied to the farms will be 
about half that figure, since the average horse power of a tractor 
is to be considerably higher. The new traction power with 
which Soviet farming will be supplied over the next five years 
will amount to 10,800,000 h.p. In 1939, in his report to the 
Eighteenth Congress of the Party, Stalin put the total mechanical 
horse power employed in Soviet farming at that time at 
9,250,000 h.p. The new Plan thus envisages a total replace- 
ment of the mechanical horsepower of Soviet agriculture. This 
target, if reached, will be a tremendous achievement ; but the - 
need to set so high a target throws light on the very critical 
conditions prevailing at present. The mechanical basis of Soviet 
farming has been shattered by the war. 

Equally significant is the plan for the production of mineral 
fertilisers—nitrates, phosphates and potash. Soviet farming is 
to be supplied with 17,000,000 tons of fertilisers over the next 
five years, which is almost exactly double the amount it received 
during the second Five Year Plan. The increase planned has 
been necessitated by the utter impoverishment of the soil, not 
only in former invaded territories but also all over Russia in 
the years of the war. 

This brief survey of Russian agriculture in the light of the 
new Five Year Plan leads to the conclusion that the rehabili- 
tation of farming will depend primarily on the capacity of 
Russian industry to restore the mechanical basis of agriculture 
in the next five years. Even if this very great task is discharged 
with success, farming will still be lagging behind industry in 
its development as it did before the war. But the new Plan, 
if carried out fully, would create favourable conditions for au 
unparalleled rise of productivity later on, a rise the beginnings 
of which were very marked in the last years before the war. 

It would be idle to speculate on the new Plan’s chances of 
success. But this much at least is clear: to overcome the present 
crisis in agriculture, Russia must at all costs reduce to a mini- 
mum the sector of its industrial effort that is devoted to 
armaments. The replacement and renovation of the whole 
mechanical tractive power of agriculture would hardly be con- 
ceivable if, say, large-scale production of tanks were to be 
planned at the same time. Russian diplomacy in the next 
few years—if it is to be genuinely realistic—ought to base 
itself on the peasant’s tractor, not the armoured car. But it :s 
also clear that in the next few years, before the economic re- 
habilitation is really completed and before the impressive target 
figures of the new Plan become a reality, the strains and stresses 
in Russian agriculture may become acute and even dangerous 
enough to induce the Soviet Government to adopt some new 
policies towards the peasantry and also to revise some of the 
features of the Plan in the process of its execution. 
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NOTES 


No Settlement for Austria 


The Foreign Ministers failed in Paris to reach any agreement 
on Austria. This is not surprising in view of the fact that agree- 
ment would necessarily entail a very early end to the occupa- 
tion of the country. The Russians are not in a mood to with- 
draw their troops at once for two reasons. As long as they stay 
on the Danube in Austria, they have an excuse or reason to 
control directly the other Danubian countries as well. They are, 
of course, aware that they will not be able to prolong direct con- 


‘trol over these countries indefinitely ; but they may hope to be 


able to replace direct by indirect control if they stay on for some 
time and consolidate or strengthen the influence of the Socialist- 
Communist coalitions in Rumania and Hungary. They may 
already be not very far from achieving this end. As to Austria 
itself, Mr Stalin must be aware by now that he has no prospect 
at all of retaining it in the Russian zone of influence. He is 
therefore interested in the political effect of the Russian occupa- 
tion not so much on Austria itself as on the neighbouring 
countries. 

The Russian interest in Austria is now confined to the economic 
field, and quite especially to reparations. As long as this issue is 
not settled, the Russians will probably refuse to withdraw their 
forces. Meanwhile, their declaration that all German assets in 
eastern Austria have become Russian property has been followed 
by solemn and demonstrative protests by the Austrian Govern- 
ment and Parliament. The speeches made by members of the 
Austrian Government at a special session of the Parliament, con- 
vened for that purpose last week, showed very strong anti-Russian 
feeling—a fact which will probably not induce the Russians to 
soften their attitude. The Austrian protests would have sounded 
more convincing if they had not included statements that Austria, 
too, expected its claims for reparations from Germany to be 
heeded ; and that those claims should be given virtual priority 
over the Russian demands. If the issue of German assets in 
Austria were to be settled on the basis of claims for reparations 
only, then it would be difficult to deny that the Russian claims 
are stronger than those of Austria. Chancellor Figl seems to 
want to have it both ways:.he would disregard the rights of the 
original German owners (even where these rights were not 
acquired by violence or fraud) and dispossess German nationals ; 
and at the same time he protests against the Russians acting in 
exactly the same way for their own benefit. This is surely not 
@ convincing way of presenting the Austrian case. The real 
dilemma, which calls for inter-Ailied agreement for its solution, 
seems at present to lie between a policy that would respect the 
rights of the original owners (whether German or not) and one 
that would put claims for reparations first, in which case the 
Russian claims certainly deserve to be at the head of the list. 
Another way out would be the transfer of the assets to the 
Austrian state by the nationalisation of industry ; but this is not 
a policy which the majority party—the Catholic People’s Party— 
is ready to back. 

* * * 


De Gasperi’s Cabinet 


The Italian ship of state is nosing out of harbour listing 
heavily and in poor shape to face the squalls blowing up ahead. 
Signor de Gasperi has, it is true, succeeded after much difficult 
negotiation in forming a Cabinet in which the Christian Demo- 
crats have eight seats, the Socialists and the Communists four 
each and the Republicans two. The unity of the Republican 
parties has thus been secured, but this fact—and the prospect of 
a good harvest—are almost the only happy auguries in an other- 
wise unpromising situation. 

The decisions on the Italian Treaty reached in Paris may not 
be the most immediately threatening storm, but they cast the 
darkest cloud on the country’s future. When Signor Nenni, the 
Socialist leader, takes over the Foreign Office, he will require 
every imaginable resource of tact and diplomacy to prevent Italy’s 
humiliating foreign position from playing straight into the hands 
of the Fascists at home. Sane Italian opinion is reacting with 
admirable restraint to the prospects of a punitive e precisely 
because moderate Italians know which groups profit by an 
outburst of nationalist exasperation. But the sanity and modera- 
tion of some is not a cettain guarantee against the mass emotions 
of the many. The Allies have saddled Italy’s infant Republican 
democracy with a grievous handicap. Many Italians already 
speak of their “ Weimar Republic.” 
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THE WEEK 


But the most immediate difficulties sre economic. There jg 
mass unemployment; there is also mass concealed unemploy. 
ment in factories in which industrialists are maintaining their 
workers although there is no work. Under these conditions, a 
measure of inflation is inevitable and the value of the lira ha 
fallen steadily this year. Pressure for increasing the worker;’ 
wages is inevitably increasing, and although the working-class 
organisations have dissuaded their followers from active agitation 
during the months preceding the plebiscite—so as not to preju- 
dice the Republican cause—the elections have been the signal for 
renewed unrest, which in the South has broken out in rioting. 


The Socialists and Communists wish to meet this inflationary 
situation by fierce taxation, price control and a big programme 
of public works. The Italian industrialists—for correct laisser 
faire reasons—demand a policy of deflation and fight the prospect 
of taxation as a deterrent to investment and industrial activity. 
In the last Cabinet, an Independent, Signor Corbino, repre- 
sented the industrialist viewpoint at the Treasury. His re- 
inclusion in Signor de Gasperi’s new Cabinet is ominous and 
bodes ill for unity between Socialists, Communists and Christian 
Democrats on the central problem of economic policy. And 
since Signor Togliatti, the most influential Communist, has pre- 
ferred to remain outside the Cabinet—to devote himself to “ party 
organisation ””—the Communists will have a powerful and un- 
trammelled voice with which to berate the Government if it 
pursues a deflationary policy. Such criticism will undoubtedly 
be justified, but it may be fierce enough to break the coalition. 


* * * 


Two Trials of General Mihailovitch 


During the last two months there have been two trials of 
General Drazha Mihailovitch—one in Belgrade and the other in 
New York. The former was the official trial before a military 


court constituted by the present Jugoslav Government and has ( 


resulted in his condemnation and execution; the latter was a 
shadow trial before a “Commission of Inquiry” composed of 
four private, but prominent, individuals, including Adolph Berle, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of State. The Commission in New 
York pronounced no verdict, but merely invited Americans who 
had served in Jugoslavia during the war to testify under oath con- 


cerning the charges made against Mihailovitch. The “shadow — 


trial” is a specially American institution which has been fre- 
quently invoked in cases where a miscarriage of justice is alleged 
to have taken place or to be intended ; it is comparatively un- 
familiar in this country, thou 
following the Reichstag Fire Trial in Berlin. The occasion for 
the shadow trial of Mihailovitch was the refusal of the Jugoslav 


Government to agree to the American Government’s request for | 


American officers to have facilities for giving evidence at the trial. 


The exclusion from the trial of both American and British 
officers who had served in Allied liaison with Mihailovitch and 
were prepared to appear as witnesses for the defence was rendered 
the more striking by the freedom with which the names of these 
officers were bandied about during the trial and the most serious 
allegations made against them. Indeed, to judge from the report- 
ing of the trial by the Soviet press and radio, these officers and 
the governments they represented were the real villains of the 
piece ; Mihailovitch in this version becomes a mefe puppet 
manipulated by anti-Soviet “reactionaries” in London and 
Washington. In the absence of all foreign testimony the trial 
was conducted with no defence witnesses who were not liable 
to reprisals by the OZNA, and what this means can only be 
appreciated by those familiar with the methods of secret police 
pressure. The procedure of the trial was formally correct, but 
the shadow of the concentration camp lay across the courtroom 
clearly visible to Jugoslavs who have lived for the past year under 
the Tito regime. Foreign journalists present at the trial com- 
mented on the “incoherence” of the defence witnesses; the 
wonder is that there were any at all thus to risk their lives for a 
lost cause. It seems that the authorities did not care to have foreign 
witnesses who could speak without fear for themselves and their 
families ; at any rate, there is no other plausible explanation for 
the refusal to admit the evidence of persons who had had excep- 
tional opportunities of observing the events under investigation 
and were not themselves directly involved in Jugoslav internal 


politics. 


gh one was organised in London ; 
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In the circumstances, the Belgrade trial cannot be regarded as 
a genuine judicial effort to ascertain the truth. This is not to say 
that there was no substance at all in the charges brought against 
Mihailovitch. The real issue, however, which is discussed in 
an article on page 96, was a world-wide controversy between 
East and West and between rival ideologies in which the fate 
of Jugoslavia happened, through the accidents ef war and strategy, 
to become involved. 

* * * 


The Coal Bill Passes 


Last Friday the Coal Act received the Royal Assent and 
the first major experiment in public ownership of industry—out- 
side the field of public utilities—was finally launched. By 
general agreement, which is not confined to Labour ranks, coal 
is the most suitable candidate for nationalisation. Its labour 
relations are singularly and critically bad. The memories of long 
years Of severe unemployment, of the rigours of prolonged and 
usually fruitless strikes, of the great failure of 1926, seem to be 
ineffacable. In the second place, technical reorganisation of the 
industry is urgently necessary. Between the wars, a long series 
of committees of inquiry urged technical and organisational 
changes on the industry; but, moderate as they were, these pro- 
posals were largely ignored. Labour relations have steadily 
deteriorated for decades, while technical efficiency has stagnated. 
The net result to-day is that coal production is both insufficient in 
quantity and exorbitant in price. 

Will public ownership now remedy those two grave defects? 
It would be unwise to judge hastily or to forget that, whatever 
success public ownership may achieve, no other device seems able 
to achieve any at all. Nevertheless, present portents, as witnessed 
by the virtual exclusion of the crucial issues from Parliamentary 
discussions of the Bill, are unhappy. On the labour issue the 
miners’ first reaction seems to be to increase rather than to reduce 
their claims. It will certainly take some time to wean them from 
the idea that a nationalised industry is one run exclusively in the 
interests Of its workers; but a period of stable employment, 
improving conditions, and increasing workers’ participation in 
management, may eventually bring about a new spirit of trust and 
co-operation. 

* * * 


Scraping the Coal Barrel ? 


On the technical issue, the Coal Board now possesses the 
unified control and the capital resources ‘for undertaking a 
thoroughgoing reorganisation. But it may nevertheless be par- 
ually thwarted by a greater need for paying attention to local 
interests and susceptibilities than private enterprise ever encoun- 
tered. To take the most obvious example, it is necessary not 
only to close down pits ir some localities whilst expanding those 
in others, but also to shift the emphasis of production between 
regions. It has recently been revealed that the average cost of 
coal production is over twice as high in some regions, such as 
Cumberland, as in others, such as Leicestershire. Clearly, any 
steps which would reduce employment in the development areas, 
which are mostly high-cost coal-producing regions, should be 
taken gradually and in conjunction with a scheme for introducing 
new industries and, where that is impossible, assisting mobility 
of labour. But it will be the height of folly and inefficiency if 
the Coal Board is prevented from concentrating on low-cost 
production in the interest of perpetuating the present pattern of 
employment. Yet already there are signs that MPs as well as 
miners are becoming indignant about the “rights” of their par- 
ticular area—an attitude unpleasantly reminiscent of the local 
bargaining for public works known as “ scraping the pork barrel ” 
in the United States. The deliberate restriction of progress in 
the more efficient fields under the Coal Mines Act of 1930 (also, 
it may be remembered, passed by a Labour Government) may 
be a disquieting foretaste of things to come. The Coal Board 
will find it all the more difficult to resist claims of this kind in 
view of Mr Shinwell’s readiness—in spite of disclaimers—to 
negotiate directly with the mineworkers over the Board’s head ; 
to make major decisions, that is, on the political and not the 
technical plane. 


A reluctance to upset any entrenched interest, a playing for 
safety, an interpretation of security as meaning immobility and 
of efficiency as meaning rigidity, these are the dangers of state 
monopoly no less and perhaps.imore than private monopolies ; 
and there is the special additional danger of over-emphasis on 
political rather than technical factors. It is now up to Mr Shin- 
well and the Coal Board to prove that these dangers can be 
circumvented. 


£9 
Mr Shinwell’s Tact 


This has in many respects been Mr Shinwell’s week. He has 
passed his Coal Act; he has at last granted a useful increase in 
the petrol ration ; and on Saturday he reached the headlines with - 
an astonishing outburst of bad temper. Foreigners, the “ political 
sewage ” left behind by the late colleagues of Labour Ministers 
in the Coalition Government, and the “ morbid and sordid ” sub- 
ject of the House of Lords, all came in for their due share of 
vituperation. No doubt these outbursts of picturesque abuse are 
to be expected in the course of political controversy, and it must 
be admitted that the irresponsible virulence of some Conservative 
leaders gives Mr Shinwell a good deal of excuse. It would 
nevertheless be deplorable if the very real issues between Govern- 
ment and Opposition were to continue to be debated on this level. 
The best that can be said of tactics of this kind is that they are 
likely to end by defeating themselves ; for, however useful Mec 
Shinwell’s oratory may be for heating up the enthusiasm of his 
own devotees, it makes a very different impression on many of 
the millions of electors who constitute the floating vote. 


In this particular case the attack on the House of Lords was 
specially unjust ; for the Lords have done Mr Shinwell and his 
Coal Bill remarkably good service. The Government is admittedly 
hurrying forward its legislation in the Commons and leaving many 
loose ends ; if the Lords continue to do as well as at present in 
their réle of a revising Chamber, the Labour Party will have every 
reason to be grateful. 


It is also unfortunate that Mr Shinwell should take so many 
occasions for displaying his insularity in the matter of foreigners. 
He did it at Morpeth with reference to foreign workers. On the 
previous day, in the House of Commons, he made a quite un- 
necessarily offensive reference to foreign tourists who might be 
requiring petrol concessions of the type offered to British tourists 
in several Continental countries. There are good reasons against 
encouraging a big influx of tourists at the moment; but Mr 
Shinwell might well consult with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before refusing concessions to such of them as are in fact per- 
mitted to visit the country. 


* x * 


Chaos in the Passport Office 


Mr Shinwell’s dislike of foreign tourists is fully matched 
by the determination of Mr Bevin, as the Minister responsible 
for the Passport Office; to discourage British citizens from spend- 
ing valuable foreign exchange abroad. The present proceedings 
at the Passport Office are compounded of a desperate shortage 
of staff, a filing system inherited from the Circumlocution Office, 
and a disregard for the convenience of the general public equalled 
only in the out-patient departments of certain hospitals. It would 
be unfair to blame the staff for conditions over which it has little 
or no control, unless perhaps for the somewhat casual way in 
which its junior members tend to treat visitors. It is clear that 
the higher reaches of the Foreign Office have lacked the imagina- 
tion to anticipate the rush of demand which descended on 
them with the approach of the holiday season. There is no sign 
of an effort to take on extra staff or to improve the happy-go-lucky 
machinery for issuing passports in conditions reminiscent of a 
Lyons Corner House in a rush hour. 


The results have been frankly deplorable. The innocent 
traveller who relies on the official assurance in his application 
form that four clear days’ notice are required is likely to meet a 
rude awakening. If he applies by post he meets with weeks of 
endless and exasperating delay ; if he applies in person he may find 
himself forced to queue from nine till five, only to be turned 
away empty in the end. Even high-priority applicants are find- 
ing it difficult enough to secure satisfaction. These conditions 
are neither necessary nor creditable. 


* * * 


Labour Troubles in the Middle East 


A wave of strikes is coming through the Middle East. In 
Egypt for the past three months, agencies, telephone workers, 
railwaymen—indeed skilled and semi-skilled operatives of all kinds 
—have been in and out in a struggle with the Government for 
something more concrete than mere promises of better working 
conditions and the relief of unemployment. In Iraq the Kirkuk 
Petroleum Company workers are on strike and have so far re- 
fused all the Government’s efforts at settlement of their grievances. 
In Palestine (where this week’s Jewish general strike is, of course, 
purely political and in a class apart) the labour situation would 
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no doubt be similar were it not for the fact that the slack of both 
Jewish and Arab unemployment caused by the collapse of war 
industries has been almost wholly taken up by work on the new 
British base. In Persia, the May strike at the new Agha Pari 
field (where the workers, with reason, demanded improvement 
in the very poor housing conditions that were all that could be 
provided for them during the war) has been followed this week 
by a much more organised affair—a short-lived but serious general 
strike of all the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s workers. Com- 
plaints and uneasiness are everywhere. 


The strikes can be divided into two species. One class follows, 
as the night the day, upon the war experiences of the area. For 
six years foreign belligerents accustomed to good working con- 
ditions have needed local manpower and the produce of local 
industries. They have been ready to pay wages out of all pro- 
portion to local rates to get their requirements quickly. With 
the collapse of this hothouse economic atmosphere, workers are 
being thrown back upon the local market—300,000 of them in 
Egypt alone—demanding pay and conditions that do not yet 
obtain at home. Unrest is the inevitable result. The second 
class of strike is political, and reached its apogee—so far—in 
last Sunday’s events in south Persia. There, led by Tudeh 
(Mass) party organisers, the company’s employees came out in 
a body in protest at British “ political influence” in the area, 
and caused the maximum of embarrassment to the Persian 
Government by attacking local Arab inhabitants and property. 
The Tudeh party enjoys Russian support. Its slogans are identi- 
cal—even in phraseology—with the output of Moscow radio. 
There can be no doubt that the purpose of the strike was to 
brand Great Britain as an undesirable oppressor, and to bend, 
if not break, the present Persian Government on the eve of 
the elections. 


If the two motives behind the present Middle Eastern strikes 
are juxtaposed, it becomes clear that the Russians—in their réle 
of mouthpiece of the oppressed—are in a strong position to 
capitalise local discontent. All the Middle Eastern governments 
are aware of this, and are reacting sharply to the danger. In 
Egypt, a round-up of “Communist elements” took place last 
week-end. But such action will be of little avail, unless accom- 
panied by tangible proofs that reforms of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s own devising are being carried out. Across the Mediter- 
ranean adversity is making new bedfellows. The Iragi-Turkish 
rapprochement of last spring is likely to be followed by a link-up 
between those two allies and Syria. Is the British Government 
also reacting? The sad answer. is that neither British propa- 
ganda nor British assistance with technical and social progress 
will serve to stem the tide of Russian influence so long as the 
Palestine question remains unsettled. » 


* * x 


Swedish-Russian Trade Discussions 


The first phase of the trade discussions between Sweden and 
Russia has come to an end with the return of the Swedish delega- 
tion from Moscow ; and the main points of the proposed trade 
agreement have been discussed with unusual liveliness in the 
Swedish press. It is suggested that the agreement should run 
for the next five years with annual imports from Russia amounting 
to roo million kroner and Swedish exports to Russia of an equal 
value. In addition, Sweden is to grant a credit of 1,000 million 
kroner to Russia ; that is to say, Sweden will provide 200 million 
kroner annually for additional exports to Russia. This means, in 
fact, that for the next five years Swedish exports to Russia would 
reach annually a total of 300 million kroner compared with 100 
million kroners’ worth of imports from Russia. 


It is mainly the credit of 1,000 million kroner which has been 
discussed. The Conservative press has opposed the plan, fearing 
the threat of inflation inherent in adding this new credit to exist- 
ing credits of some 2,000 million kroner which have already been 
granted to other countries. The press recalls that in 1934 a credit 
agreement with Russia for only 100 million kroner was refused by 
the Riksdag mainly on political grounds. Subsequently Sweden’s 
trade with the Soviet Union dwindled to 18 million kroner of 
eports and 12 million kroner of imports in 1938. A new trade 
agreement was concluded in September, 1940, which stipulated 
an annual figure of 75 milion kroner for imports and the same 
figure for exports. An additional Swedish credit amounting to 100 
million kroner was also granted over a period of five years. The 
war prevented the realisation of this agreement ; but Swedish- 
Russian trade during 1944 and 1945 was conducted under the 
terms of the agreement of 1940. In 1944 Swedish exports to 
Russia reached 40 million kroner, while imports from Russia 
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were only 1.§ million kroner. The high Swedish figure was 
however, based on deliveries for which the contracts had been 
made in 1940, and when in 1945 the contracts expired Swedish 
exports to Russia fell to 2.7 million kroner, whereas Swedish 
imports from Russia increased to 27 million kroner. 


* 


_ The broad agreement reached during the discussions in Moscow 
is subject to the approval of the Swedish Parliament ; and its 
importance can easily be seen by the fact that a special session of 
the Riksdag will be held to discuss it at the end of July or early 
in August. Apart from the fear of inflation voiced by the 
Conservative press, Swedish industrial circles, who have been 
under some pressure from the Government, believe that the extra 
exports envisaged, mainly of machinery and electrical equipment, 
far exceed the capacity of Swedish industry. It is stated that 
whole new plants would have to be constructed simply and solely 
to fulfil the Russian orders. Deliveries to other countries would 
have to be postponed ; and at the end of the five years’ period 
Sweden would be left with an inflated industrial capacity. 


There is no doubt that all parties and most Swedish indus- 
trialists are favourably disposed toward a new trade agreement with 
Russia ; but Liberal and Conservative circles fear that the huge 
credit would not only tax Sweden’s economic possibilities but also 
bind Sweden for a considerable period to Russia to the disadvan- 
tage of its western and overseas connections. The critics of the 
agreement point ta Russia’s trade policy, which gives no indica- 
tion that after the present reconstruction period Russia will 
become a partner in world trade. 


These discussions have undoubtedly brought Sweden’s internal 
and external economic position to a critical point. The Riksdag, 
which has a Socialist-Communist majority, may ratify the agree- 
ment as it stands at present. The problem is whether the Govern- 
ment and these two parties fully realise that the commitments 
involved in the agreement might mean for the coming five years 
a continuation of all the features of wartime control over Sweden’s 
entire economy. The resources available in manpower and pro- 
ductive capacity are insufficient to meet the scope of the agree- 


ment. If it is to be fulfilled, either internal consumption will ' ; 


have to be lowered or exports to other than Russian countries will 


have to be curtailed. 
* * 


French Communists and the Ruhr 
Mr Molotov’s attitude towards the French demand for the 
detachment of the Ruhr from Germany is likely to have important 


repercussions in French domestic affairs. It is likely to weaken 
the French Communist Party. M. Thorez has so far been among 


those who have clamoured most loudly for the detachment of the 
Ruhr. His disavowal by the Soviet Foreign Minister will probably 
not undo the Communist Party’s standing as one of the three big | 


parties in France. The roots of its strength lie in the working 


classes for whom bread and work loom infinitely larger than issues | 


of foreign policy. (Incidentally, the Italian Communist Party has 


also suffered no real eclipse, even though Soviet diplomacy worked | 


for the detachment of Trieste and the whole of Venezia Giulia 
from Italy ever since the problem arose.) But Soviet policy over 
the Ruhr is certain to affect adversely the Communist influence 
among the lower middle class and many groups of the intelli- 
gentsia who until quite recently responded to the nationalist 
appeal in Communist propaganda. 

More important than the immediate effect of Soviet policy on 
Communist influence in France will be its impact on the rela- 
tions between the parties that form the present coalition. The 
mutually conciliatory attitudes of the Communists and the Popular 
Republicans, which made the coalition possible, were to some 
extent dictated by considerations of foreign policy. The demand 
for the detachment of the Ruhr from Germany has been primarily 
a Popular Republican demand—it has never been readily echoed 
by the Socialists. While in home affairs M. Bidault has always 
been able to find more common ground with M, Gouin than with 
M. Thorez, this was not so in foreign affairs, at least until last 
week. Mr Molotov has now driven something like a new wedge 
between the Popular Republicans and the Communists ; and it 
remains to be seen how deeply that wedge will split the Govern- 
mental bloc. 

* * * 


One Step Forward, Two Steps Back 


The excellent debate on the BBC did at least extract from 
Mr Morrison a firm ing that an independent committee 
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of inquiry into the future of British broadcasting will be set up 
in the next few years—preferably, as he said, “ well before” the 
Charter comes up for renewal in 1951. But in at least two other 
respects the Government’s case was highly unsatisfactory. “It 
would be unthinkable,” Mr Morrison said, speaking of the BBC’s 
overseas services, “for Broadcasting House to be broadcasting 
Europe at the taxpayer’s expense doctrines hopelessly at variance 
with the foreign policy of the Government,” and close liaison is 
accordingly to be maintained between the BBC and the Foreign 
Office with a view to preventing any such disaster from material- 
ising. But is it not equally unthinkable that only views con- 
sistent with the Government’s foreign policy should be broadcast 
in the overseas programmes ? Mr Morrison is not alone in dis- 
liking the views on European affairs of some of his left-wing 
colleagues in the Parliamentary Labour Party ; but by what right 
does he claim to deny them a chance to express themselves on 
the air 2? And to whose advantage was it, as Mr Brendan Bracken 
very reasonably asked, that Mr Churchill was prevented from 
broadcasting his views on foreign policy in the ’thirties out of 
deference to the official opinion of the Conservative Party? One 
can imagine Mr Morrison’s reaction to a similar announcement 
by Mr Neville Chamberlain in the days of appeasement. 

On the more general issue of an inquiry, critics on all sides of 
the House made hay of the Government’s case against immediate 
action. Even Sir Ian Fraser, a former Governor, who in general 
defended the BBC’s treatment of controversial issues, was forced 
by Mr Bracken to admit the serious gaps in his case. One Labour 
Member raised the question of the Governors’ functions, and a 
second showed convincingly how Shakespeare’s Bohemian ten- 
dencies and Milton’s radica] politics would almost certainly have 
kept both off the air. A third Labour Member, with Conserva- 
tive support, expressed the dissatisfaction in Devon and Cornwall 
at the amalgamation of the West and Midland Regions. Quite 
clearly, there is a wide variety of issues—finance, in spite of Mr 
Morrison’s denial that the BBC has ever been short of money, 
is another—on which immediate inquiry would be useful. 

Mr Morrison’s one convincing point in reply was that the 
shortage of wave-lengths and the present state of technical de- 
velopment would in any case prevent any great change from the 
present position for some years to come. But surely one main 
point of the proposed inquiry would be to throw more light on 
precisely this point—to consider ways and means of overcoming 
this difficulry, in the light of experience abroad as well as in 
Great Britain, and to arm the Government’s representatives at 
the forthcoming international conference on wave-lengths with the 
most convincing possible arguments in defence of the British 


case ? 
* * * 


That Housewife 


The imposition of bread rationing is not the first occasion 
on which the cause of the housewife has been taken up by press, 
public and Parliament. In fact, if all these champions are to be 
believed, the housewife’s lot in the past five or six years has been 
indeed a sorry one. She was evacuated, or had evacuees thrust 
upon her. She began to queue, and has queued ever since. She 
has had to understand—what a mere man has never been able 
to understand—the intricacies of rationing. She has chased the 
elusive fish, bought rowels with her clothing coupons, and given 
up her shell eggs to her chiidren and her meat ration to her 
husband. 

Or has she not done any of these things? Can one really define 
a housewife as one can define a miner or an agricultural labourer? 
Is housewifery a profession? There are certainly attempts to 
organise housewives into a band—as witness the petition against 
bread rationing. But of the 12 million or so married women in 
the country, how many can qualify as professional housewives? 
And marriage is only a simple but very superficial test of a 
woman’s right to attain housewife’s status, for there are many 
Spinsters whose housework is equally arduous. 

This is more than a matter of academic definition. Attempts 
are frequently made to persuade the Government to give special 
Consideration to the housewife in respect of rations. They 
should, it is argued, be given more clothing coupons for the 
Purchase of towels and tea-cloths, and be classed as manual 
workers to enable them to have extra food rations. But it is 
apparently forgotten that rationing is imposed because things are 
scarce, and to give extra to one section of the community only 
means lower rations for the rest. Im most cases, such as milk, 
the priorities given are well deserved, but to give them to such a 
nebulous and very large class as housewives, whose calorie needs 
are often no higher than those of the ordinary consumer, would 
be quite unjustified. 


91 
Housewives and Bakers 


Has the Government in fact been won over by the most 
recent agitation over the housewife? Bread ration scales for 
children are to be higher than was originally intended; and 
housewives are likely indirectly to receive a great deal of the 
benefit. If this decision was made as a result of the housewives’ 
campaign, it Certainly is a neat solution to the problem of defining 
what a housewife is. However the species may be defined, the 
housewife with a number of small children is surely the most 
hard-pressed. Perhaps what convinced Mr Strachey was the 
evidence of food consumption surveys that children do in fact 
eat more bread than was laid down in the original ration scales’; 
but these figures, after all, were just as readily available when 
the ration was fixed. It is most likely that the decisive factor has 
been the news of better harvests. 


While the Government may have succumbed a little to the 
pressure on behalf of housewives, it is taking a much firmer line 
with the bakers. Mr Strachey has reminded them of the penalties 
for non-observance of the law, and in so many words has said 
that the public will get its bread whatever individual bakers may - 
decide to do. It is understandable that any trade should resist 
the nuisance of coupon cutting, but bakers do not endear them- 
selves to the public by leaving them in doubt about the pro- 
cedure by which it will get its bread. While the larger firms, the 
Scottish bakers and the co-operatives are prepared to operate the 
scheme, some 12,000 master bakers are refusing to do so. This 
acuion should not be tolerated. Once Parliament has decided 
upon a scheme of bread rationing—whatever individual opinions 
may be about its necessity or the feasibility of the proposed system 


—it is not for one section of the trade concerned to start issuing 
ultimata. 


New Farm Prices 


Although it is only a few months since agricuitural prices were 
last raised, farmers have expected and have now got a further 
increase aS compensation for the raising of the minimum farm 
wage to £4 Ios. a week and the reduction in feeding-stuff rations 
for the coming winter. On the latter score, producers of milk, pigs 
and eggs are to receive special and temporary allowances, esti- 
mated to cost nearly £4,000,000. This is clearly the right way to 
mitigate their immediate hardships. Apart from this special con- 
cession, the further general increase in farm prices will cost over 
£7,000,000 in the current financial year and will rise to about 
£15 million for 1947-48. The total gain to farmers in higher 
prices will be less than the cost of the recent wage increase— . 
considerably less, according to the National Farmers’ Union, who 
have expressed their disappointment with the price review. How- 
ever, the Government is wise to put an end to the assump- 
tion that it will bear the full cost of all wage increases in agricul- 
ture. Initially, the cost of the price increase will again be added 
on to the food subsidies, which are already running at the inflated 
figure of about £335 million for the current year ; but the time 
cannot now be far off when the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
be obliged to transfer part of this burden from the taxpayer to the 
food consumer. 


More questionable than the total size of the price increase, 
which is not altogether ungenerous, is its method of allocation. 
Greater attention has been paid to considerations of efficiency 
than to those of equity. In order to promote the maximum 
production of wheat there is to be a large increase, averaging 
2s. 6d. per cwt., for wheat grown for the 1947 harvest, but only 
small increases for other cereal crops. However, the method of 
raising wheat prices instead of increasing the wheat acreage pay- 
ment may give an undue advantage to owners of good arabie iand, 
who should already be reasonably prosperous. It is hoped to raise 
the wheat acreage, which fell to little over 2,000,000 last year, to 
Over 3,000,000 next year. At the same time, in order to overcome 
the present critical period in bread supplies, wheat delivered 
during August and September this year will receive a special 
bonus. Here also the larger and more prosperous farmers will 
gain the chief benefit, since many small farmers will be unable to 
deliver their wheat in time. In fact, the present price review 
cannot help adding further to the difficulty of fixing agricultural 
prices which is caused by the very great disparities in farm profits, 
due, in inextricable measure, to differences in size, soil and lay-out 
as well as in efficiency. If the Government is to guarantee a 
minimum income to every reasonably efficient farmer, it can hardly 
avoid providing many farmers with large windfall profits. 
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Turkey’s General Election 


The Turks go to the poll on Sunday in their first general 
election to be held by secret and direct ballot. All restrictions on 
the right of assembly have been raised, and six opposition parties 
are standing against the government party—the Republican 
People’s Party—which has, first under Kemal and then under 
Inénii, run the country for twenty-two years. Of the six, one 
only, the Democratic Party, is likely to secure any substantial 
block of seats. The other five, all of them socialist in one form 
or another, consist of small personal followings. There are no 
extremists in the field for the reason that both Communist and 
reactionary—that is, religious—groupings are outlawed in Turkey 
on the grounds that they are subject to outside influences and 
inimical to the state. 


The Democratic Party programme differs hardly at all, either 
in home or foreign policy, from that of the government group. 
Each claims to be more directly descended from Kemal than the 
other. The Democrats are likely to obtain backing in the larger 
towns— Ankara, Istanbul, Smyrna, Samsun—because their leader- 
ship appeals to the business and financial world. Mr Celal Bayar, 
who as Minister of National Economy was responsible for the 
coumtry’s banking system and economic structure, is widely 
respected by the business community. The party is also likely, 
by the simple reason of its opposition label, to obtain votes among 
the intelligentsia, many of whom have long resented being forced 
into the position of yes-men. But it will be surprising if these 
voters bring it more than sixty to eighty out of over 400 seats. In 
the rural constituencies, and in a crescendo in the districts that 
stretch towards the Russian frontier, President Inénii is bound to 
carry the day. He gives an impression of uneasiness about his 
prospects. He has broadcast an appeal to party members not 
to stand as independents or “to try to prepare lists of candidates 
amongst themselves.” Such adjurations seem unnecessary, for 
at a time of considerable nervousness about Russian pressure, it 
is unlikely that even the towns will want any wholesale transfer 
of allegiance from a tried leader. 


x x * 


Failure in Tank Production 


The Government have now published two secret reports on 
tank production by the Select Committee on Nationa] Expendi- 
ture, dated August, 1942, and March, 1944, together with the 
Prime Minister’s (Mr Winston Churchill’s) comments on them. 
Being secret reports, written for those who were familiar with 
the subject, they make rather bewildering reading for the layman. 
But they certainly serve to confirm what was already the general 
impression, that tank production was one of the -chapters of 
failure in the history of the British war effort. No wholly satis- 
factory British tank was produced at any time ; the British Army 
was compelled to rely, in the main, on American tanks; and 
even these were, on the whole, inferior, date for date, to the 
German designs. 


No one of the three parties to tank production—the War Office, 
the Ministry of Supply and the manufacturing firms—escapes some 
criticism. But on the whole the War Office comes out much the 
worst. There were astonishing delays in seeing what was needed. 
For example, it was not until November, 1940, that requirements 
were stated for tanks carrying guns heavier than the 2-pounder. 
And though any reader of the illustrated papers had ample oppor- 
tunity in May, 1940, for appreciating the value of the Germans’ 
self-propelled artillery, it was not until nearly the end of 1941 
that the War Office ordered any—and even then only an existing 
field gun mounted on an existing tank chassis. The War Office’s 
job should have been to plan to have something in two years’ time 
better than the enemy would then have. Actually, they were usually 
trying to improvise something nearly as good as the enemy had 
six months ago. On top of these faults of foresight, the Ministry 
of Supply piled faults of production planning. The worst of these 
seems to have been confusion of responsibility, wrong personnel 
and insufficient consultation of the producers in the process of 
design. The manufacturers, with one exception, come out of the 
test well. 

The purpose to be served by the publication of these reports 
is not to enable Mr Stokes to score a few historical points against 
Mr Churchill, but to assist in doing better next time. The tank 
failure is peculiarly disturbing, partly because the tank was a 
purely British invention, but mainly because it is in exactly this 
kind of mechanised warfare that a man-poor country must excel. 
The War Office is always accused of preparing to fight the last 
war. But why was it so peculiarly lacking in foresight in this 
particular department? Is it something to do with the fact 
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that tanks, in the British Army, had the cavalry for their unwil]- 
ing parents? The Ministry of Supply, though rather slow, wa; 
efficient in most of its activities. Why did it fail on tanks ? Was 
it because taxation had prohibited the growth of any heavy auto. 
mobile industry in this country ? These are questions to which 
somebody should be looking for the answers. 


x * x 


Alternative Remedies 


The Departmental Committee on Alternative Remedies, pre- 
sided over by Sir Walter Monckton, has now completed its final 
report to the Minister of National Insurance.* The majority of 
its recommendations are unanimous; but five of its twelve 
members have added reservations. ; 


“ Alternative Remedies” is the phrase used by lawyers to 
Gescribe the somewhat complex corner where law and social 
imsurance meet. As the law stands, a man who is injured 
frequently finds that he has more than one title to compensation. 
One claim may be on the funds of the National Health Fund, or, 
if the accident occurred at work, on the Industrial Injuries Fund. 
In either of these cases the result will be a weekly payment. [/ 
he was injured by another’s negligence, he can claim damages, 
and the result will be the payment of a lump sum, intended 
to cover past loss, future loss and compensation for pain 
and suffering as well as loss of earning capacity. In addition, 
he may have a private accident insurance policy. In short, he 
may have an aggregate of possible claims. Should he be entitled 
to pursue all these claims or should some or all of them be 
alternative? At the moment, as the Committee point out, there 
is no uniform rule. A workman injured at work may claim 
workman’s compensation or damages from his employer, but not 
both. The widow of a man killed at work may claim damages 
from the employer and in addition receive her widow’s pension 
in full. No injured person has to bring into account any sum 
he receives under a private insurance policy. 


It cannot be said that the Committee’s report, if adopted, 
would introduce a much larger degree of consistency. The Com- 


mittee would retain the right of action for personal injuries— | | 


that is, the right to claim lump sum damages—but suggest tha 
no one should recover by way of damages and national insurance 
benefit together more than the maximum which he could recover 
from either source alone. The same need, as Lord Beveridge put 
it, should not be met twice over. The law that now requires a 
workman to choose between a claim for compensation and a 
claim for damages would be altered so as to give him the right 
to claim damages while receiving benefit; but the Committee 


recommend that the Court should reduce the damages by the | 


estimated value of the insurance benefit yet to come. Finally, in 


cases of injury arising out of employment, they propose some 


changes in the laws governing the duty of employers towards 
their workmen ; the effect would be to reduce the number 3f 


cases in which the workman could recover damages for | 


negligence. 

Having regard to the absence of unanimity among the Com- 
mittee, the lack of Parliamentary time, and the complexity of the 
subject, it is unlikely that the Government will be in any hurry 
to implement the Report. One recommendation, however, docs 
call urgently for legislation—the need to abolish what the lawyers 
call the doctrine of “common employment.” There is a legal 
presumption that a workman must be assumed, simply from the 
fact of his accepting work, to have accepted the risk that fellow 
workmen will be negligent; he is thereby debarred from any 
claim for damages against his employer where the injury is caused 
by someone technically in the same employ as himself. This 
doctrine of common employment is an invention of the nine- 
teenth-century lawyers ; from the workers’ point of view it has 
been, and remains, as the Committee says, a source of justifiable 
resentment. 


* * * 
Whole-Time Directors 

The Civil Aviation Bill received its third reading in the 
House of Commons last Thursday and has now gone to the 
House of Lords, where it can expect to undergo an even more 
critical analysis than it. met in the lower chamber. The main 
interest of Thursday’s debate was in Mr Mikardo’s proposal that 


the directors of the civil aviation boards should all be full-time. 
Mr Mikardo went on to raise wider issues than civil aviation, 


* Cmd. 6860. HM Stationery Office. 72 pages. 15. 3d. net. G 
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and argued that, in accordance with socialist principles, the 
appointment of full-time members of the Coal Board should serve 
as a precedent for every nationalised industry. 


There is no doubt a good case to be made out for full-time 
directors for the civil aviation boards. Once the decision to 
nationalise airlines has been taken, rightly or wroggly, it is 
essential to ensure their maximum cfficiency, at the top as well 
as the bottom, if British civil aviation is to compete with the 
airlines of the United States, which literally had a fiying start. 
At the same time, it would be foolish to make an issue of principle 
out of what should be a matter of expediency and common-sense. 
As the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
pointed out, there are many people with technical or scientific 
knowledge whose presence on the Boards would be an advantage, 
but who might not be in a position to serve in a full-time capacity; 
they could be very much more than guinea-pig directors without 
necessarily giving the whole of their time to the work. The Labour 
Party’s biggest difficulty will be to find enough willing and 
competent men to join the multiplicity of boards and corporations 
which it is proposing to set up. It would be a pity to limit the 
Government in advance to choosing people who are prepared to 
give up all their outside interests. 


Disappointingly little was said in the debate about progress with 
civil aviation plans. It would be useful to know the exact position 
in regard to the supply of aircraft and personnel, for there are 
suspicions that much more might be done than is being done. 
The demand for BOAC’s European services, for example, far 
exceeds the numbers that can be carried, but an immediate ex- 
pansion of the services is limited by shortage of planes and crews. 
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Shorter Notes 


Strong complaints have been voiced in the House of Lord 
about the large areas of land, requisitioned during the war, whic 
are still being used by the War Office for military training. |) 
reply, the Government claimed that 80 per cent of requisitioned 
land had been handed back to its owners, but this assurance 
is of little comfort to those normally residing in the remainin 
20 per cent of the area, who have been informed that their retun 
may be indefinitely delayed. This attitude is taken despite pro. 
mises that requisitioned land would be handed back at the end 
of the emergency, a condition that the Government evident) 
means to interpret very freely. It is time that the possibilitic 
of overseas training were thoroughly canvassed ; Britain is far 1 
small for effective military training during peacetime. 


During the 13 months from May 1, 1945, t0 May 31, 1946 
1,414 certificates of maturalisation were granted. The preliminary 
arrangements for giving priority to certain classes of applicant, 
particularly those who have done valuable war service, are ready 
and beginning to bear fruit ; 173 were issued in April, 266 in May 
and 382 in June. The Home Office at last seems to be moving. 

* 


“ A Departmental Committee reporting on Crowds to a previous 
Home Secretary anzmically recommended that adequate provision 
for safety be left to the pressure of the governing bodies in sport.” 
This pleasantly worded comment is from Mr R. Moelwyn Hughes’ 
report on the Bolton disaster (Cmd. 6846). In less anzmic 
phraseology he recommends legislation to provide for the safety 
of sports grounds by means of special licensing. 
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The Beginning 


of the Boom 


(From an American Correspondent) 


T= United States is emerging from its strangest “ depression ” 


into what promises to become, perhaps in a matter of weeks, 
a full-fledged boom. 


In a nation where the official unemployment figures scarcely 
exceeded the normal 5 per cent “ float” in the labour force, where 
industrial production dropped only momentarily below the boom- 
time average of 1941, where national income remained substan- 
tially above all peacetime records and the stock market advanced 
more than 25 per cent, it may seem strange to refer to the ten 
months following VJ-Day as a depression. Yet many of the ear- 
marks of depression were present. Industrial production regis- 
tered a greater year-to-year percentage decline (February, 1945, to 
February, 1946) than in the worst months of 1921, the early 1930’s 
or 1938. Manufacturing employment dropped by more than five 
million persons from its wartime peak in November, 1943, to its 
transition period low in February, .1946. Industrial payrolls 
declined by over 40 per cent in the same period. Durable goods 
producers, as a group, were “in the red” for the first quarter of 
1946, and payments of unemployment benefit in a leading indus- 
trial county hit an all-time high during the first half of 1946. 
Yet in the same county in the same period department store sales 
and real estate prices were breaking all previous records. 


The anomalies of this strange depression have resulted from the 
mixture of generally-expected and gencrally-unexpected aspects of 
the transition from war to peace. The decline in industrial 
activity, payrolls and employment had been widely foreseen, and 
it was on this basis that the dire prediction of eight million un- 
employed and general deflation had rested. Unforeseen, for the 
most part, was the prompt absorption of laid-off war workers and 
returning veterans into utilities, financial institutions, distribution, 
trade and service activities. ‘With employment in the basic com- 
modity-producing industries of agriculture, mining, manufac- 
turing and construction still below 1941 levels in May, employ- 
ment in all other civilian activities was seven million above the 
1941 figure, raising total civilian employment to an all-time high. 
Untoreseen, too, was the extent of the bolstering effect on income 


payments and consumer spending of the billions of dollars poured 7 


out in unemployment compensation for discharged war workers 


and in readjustment incomes for veterans, and of the decline of | 


current saving to more normal rates. 


Coupled with the strong financial position of most corporations | 
and many individuals, the long absence from the market of accus- | 


tomed goods and services and the general conviction of a boom in 
the immediate offing, these unforeseen aspects of the transition 
produced a reconversion period that had made astonishing strides 
by November and might well, except for prolonged labour dis- 
putes and pricing difficulties, have proceeded to the boom stage 
ee 

of what might have been, however, the goods are 
now about ready to roll. The physical reconversion of plants is 
substantially complete ; no more major strikes are likely before 
the November elections ; most of the veterans are back in civilian 
status ; and the shortages of basic materials and fabricated parts 
which have troubled the automobile, appliance and building in- 
dustries are beginning to ease. While pricing—with or without 
the continuance of OPA—still presents difficulties, many of the 
most unbalanced cost-price situations which had been blocking 
the production and distribution of goods had already been 
remedied in the three months of rapid adjustment which pre- 
ceded the demise of OPA on June 30th. 

Because the “depression ” of the transition period dipped only 
to the pre-war peak levels of 1940-41, the Coming boom ‘prom‘ses 
to be an uneasy one on the industrial front. Already the limits 
of available materials, transportation and labour are in sight, and 
much will depend upon the skill of industrial management if 


available Jabour, materials aiid equipment in the | 


amounts and at the times and places necéssary to a smooth flow 
of production. Orders have been placed far in advance, and the 
procurement of small but vital quantities of essential materials 
and ;parts promises to be a source of frequent difficulty to most 
manufacturers. 


How far and how smoothly the boom can proceed under these 
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restrictions is open to question, but a common guess among 
American forecasters is that industrial production can and will 
increase by early 1947 to a level 20 per cent to 25 per cent above 
the 1941 average, which was also the May, 1946, level. Such a 
rise, coupled with continued expansion of construction activity 
should establish, by election time in November, further new 
records in employment and payrolls, accompanied at last by a 
record outpouring of autos and trucks, appliances, radios, tyres 
new industrial and transportation equipment, suits, shirts, shoes, 
and all the other goods so long awaited. Profits of industrial 


}companies, which have so far been heavily restricted by payroll 


increases, should come into their own for at least the second half 
of 1946, with the further outlook dependent on the outcome of 
an expected renewals of strikes and the feasibility of prompt 
adjustment of prices to changes in cost. 


As the boom begins, the prophets of doom in business and 
government circles are already foregathering to predict its demise 
within a year or slightly more ; the usual reasons cited are an ex- 
pected piling up of inventories, the cleaning up of deferred 
demands, and repeated rumblings of a “ buyers’ strike.” Such 
prophecies may be a good omen, for dangers that are unanimously 
expected seldom prove serious on their arrival ; the real dangers 
probably lie elsewhere. Certain it is that as the boom proceeds 
the upward pressures will subside and maladjustments will develop 
that cry for correction. It now appears that such a short duration 
as that generally prophesied would call for the highest degree of 
mismanagement by both private and public officials. 


American Notes 


Loan Repercussions 


As on so many critical occasions in recent years, the Adminis- 
tration, in the final vote on the British loan leaned heavily upon 
Republican support, the majority vote including the names of 
no fewer than 61 Republicans, with 157 Democrats. This support 
from the formal opposition party more than outweighed the de- 
fection of 32 Democrats, the final voting figures being 219 for 
the Bill and 155 against. Mr Rayburn, the Speaker, unques- 
tionably swung the votes of the waverers last Saturday in a 
speech which ignored the economic implications of the loan in 
order to stress the desirability of Anglo-American solidarity in 
political and ideological terms. 

To the European observer, there is something wholly un- 
realistic about the way in which the average Congressman fastens 
upon suggestions that the United States is threatened on all sides 
by powerful groups which can not only outmatch her in diplomatic 
strategy but which can also outbid her in terms of natural re- 
sources, It is, nevertheless, a plea which seldom fails. The 
Senators who declared not very long ago, in the face of all available 
evidence to the contrary, that the United States would face anothc@ 
war bereft of oil resources, were greeted with acclamation. Only 
last year, Mr Ickes, as Secretary of the Interior, became almost 
a national hero in a speech placing the United States squarely 
among the “ have-not” nations. And Mr Rayburn—who knows 
his Congressmen—won their approval with his suggestion that 
without the loan, the United States could no longer go along with 
Mr Dale Carnegie in the task of winning friends and influencing 
people, but would become an isolated and friendless nation, in a 
hostile, alien world. 


In any event, the vote will go some way towards reinforcing 
Mr Truman’s Administration which in recent months has suffered 
not only defeat and frustration at the hands of Congress, but 
which has also lost a very considerable degree of public support. 
The seventy-ninth Congress is very near its close, and is united 
only in its desire to get away from Washington and to prepare 
for the mid-term elections. This is the time when the various 
appropriation bills are shuttled through committees, and pre- 
sumably, the Administration will wish to put at least one through 
the closing stages—the measure increasing the loan authority of 
the Export-Import Bank by $1,250 million to $3,250 million. 
After the credits made this year, the Bank reported last month 
that uncommitted funds were well below the total necessary for 
assistance during the period before the World Bank begins its 
Own operations. Reports from Washington continue to suggest 
ioe the Soviet government is seeking funds from the Export- 
mport Bank despite an admitted reluctance to accept any loan 
renditions whatsoever. The Congressional debate on the British 
©an proposals shows clearly the reaction that would follow any 
Fequest for a loan on any similar scale. Nor is it likely that the 
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Se ema elections will ease the path for credits to the Soviet 
nion. 


* x * 


After Sidney Hillman 


Few people on this side of the Atlantic would find particular 
interest in the New York report that Jacob S. Potofsky has been 
appointed president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. But Mr Potofsky succeeds to this office through the 
death of Sidney Hillman who became one of the best known 
figures in the world labour movement, not through his association 
with American garment workers, but through his skilful mobilisa- 
tion of the political weight of the CIO. 

Sidney Hillman died last week at the early age of 59, following 
many years of ill-health. His struggle to organise the American 
garment workers began in New York nearly forty years ago, and 
he was president of the union from 1915 onwards. His capacities 
attracted President Roosevelt in the early years of the New Deal, 
and his government service lasted until the war years when he 
became for some time Labour Director in the Office of Production 
Management. 

The formation of the Political Action Committee of the CIO 
took place in 1943, as organised labour’s response to the Smith- 
Connally Act. By 1944, it had become a highly-organised political 
propaganda body, and although it has met with many reverses 
IN its attempts to unseat individual Congressmen with anti-labour 
voting records, there can be no doubting the influential part it 
now plays in national politics. The success of the campaign for a 
fourth term for President Roosevelt was due in a very large 
measure to the crusading zeal of the PAC. 

In recent months, it had been rumoured that Sidney Hillman 
was not altogether in agreement with Philip Murray, the undis- 
puted herd of the CIO. It is certainly true that some time ago, 
the CIO chiefs decided that PAC autonomy had gone far enough, 
and that in future the work of that committee must be subject to 
the regional offices of the union organisation. But altogether, the 
two men worked in harmony, and were far more conservatively 
inclined than many other leading CIO figures. Mr Murray, who 
will at least indirectly nominate the new chief of the PAC, is no 
friend of the extreme left-wing of the labour movement, and so 
far he has managed to convince his followers that more ambitious 
leadership could bring little long-term gain. 


*x * * 


Minimum Wages 

Almost a decade has passed since a storm of legislative con- 
troversy was aroused by the Black-Connery Bill defining general 
minimum labour standards for “ interstate commerce,” and fixing 
a basic rate of “forty cents an hour for forty hours a week.” At 
that time, industry was still smarting beneath the Administration’s 
attempt to revive, in sectionalised form, the economic policies 
that had lapsed when the Supreme Court put its ban on the 
National Recovery Act, and proposals including the establishment . 
of a Labour Standards Board, and the outlawing of child labour 
brought a storm of protest from the opposition ranks in Congress. 

The bulk of manufacturing industry, however, was not very 
sharply affected by the floor for wages and the ceiling for hours: 
the essential provisions of the Black-Connery Bill were passed. 
Over recent months, with labour legislation far more solidly estab- 
lished, the Administration has given its support to a Bill based 
on more modest lines, and designed to push up the basic wage 
rate to 65 cents an hour. The latest figures issued by the Bureau 
of Labour ‘Statistics show an average hourly wage of just above 
$1 for all manufacturing industry, the range in the industries 
specified being from 83 cents an hour for tobacco and textiles, to 
nearly $1.25 for automobiles. 

From a general viewpoint, therefore, a very generous margin 
exists over the basic rates proposed, although as in 1937, the 
average rates no doubt conceal a great many individual cases 
where the cushion between the current hourly rate, and the pro- 
posed minimum is by no means so comfortable. Moreover, 
workers in marginal industries have been worried, not only by 
the recent evidence of a rising price-trend, but also by the still- 
prevalent fear of sustained pressure on wage rates once the imme- 
diate post-war boom has passed away. 

It does not seen very likely, at the moment, that the Administra- 
tion will succeed in putting this new floor under wage-rates. 
Pressure against the bill from rural areas has been intense, and in 
order to placate farm interests in the Senate, a rider was intro- 
duced for the purpose of allowing farmers to calculate increased 
wage cuts in their co-called “ parity prices.” At the moment, the 
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Bili is in the hands of the House Rules Committee which it is 
unwilling to launch on the floor of the House. 


x a x 


Prices 


The price situation in the United States has become more 
than ever confusing in the past week. The Senate has reversed 
its earlier stand on the so-called Tafi-Wherry amendment to the 
Price Control Act (a clause bitterly denounced by President 
Truman and designed to give manufacturers their 1941 profit 
margins plus increased costs), but on other issues it has refused 
to compromise. The revised Bill, at the moment of writing, is 
in the hands of a Committee of both Houses, and has been so 
ringed with amendments, present and projected, that it has 
become more than ever difficult to obtain a clear-cut picture of 
the measure that is likely to emerge from conference. Mean- 
while pressure on Congress for the reimposition of controls is 
now increasing. There is an influential and growing section 
of industry which is demanding a compromise between President 
and Congress on the theory that complete elimination of controls 
will inflame labour unrest, and there is a great deal of talk about 
the organisation of “ buyers’ strikes.” Meanwhile, Wall Street’s 
new downward plunge reflects uncertainty not only concerning a 
restoration of price control in one form or another, but fresh 
doubts concerning the duration of the present buying spree 


Shorter Notes 


Supporters of the Employment Act have found some 
encouragement in the appointment by Congress of a joint advisory 
commitgee, including some very able men from both Houses. 
These inchide Senators La Follette, Taft and Murdock, and 
Representatives Patman, Bander, Judd and Outland. The chair- 
manship of the committee may fall to Senator O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, who won widespread Congressional support not many 
weeks ago by an impassioned plea for Federal planning and for 
executive powers strong enough to avert the longer-term threat of 
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deflationary forces. The Employment Act also authorised Pre. 
dent Truman to create a Council of Economic Advisers for th, 
preparation of longer-term plans. So far, however, this Coungj 
has not been established. 


US Steel has completed the biggest deal so far made wit; 
the War Assets Administration by purchase of Federal-finance; 
plant at Homestead, Duquesne, and Braddock, Pennsylvania 
This follows immediately upon purchase of the big western plan 
at Geneva, Utah, which gave Big Steel a highly strategic place jp 
the Western States. The Pennsylvania plant purchase, however, 
was more or less expected, since the new plant was built to rein. 
force pre-war units of the Carnegie-Illinois operating subsidian 
and would be useless divorced from US Steel. The Geneva plan 
deal seems to have been accepted by Attorney-General Clari, 
despite some anti-trust rumblings from other officials in th 
Justice Department, and despite the fact that Big Steel ani 
Bethlehem now own well above 40 per cent of national ingo: 
capacity, and more than three-quarters of capacity in the Westen 
States. The Geneva deal cost $47.5 million, and the Penn. 
sylvania plants $65 million. 


w 


Mississippi has voted to return Senator Theodore G. Bilbo 
for a third term. In the Democratic primaries for this State, 
Bilbo made the running easily, despite competition from fou: 
opponents and a quite substantial negro vote in the State capital 
and other townships. In the rural areas, intimidation was suff- 
ciently strong to keep all but a handful of the negro population 
away from the polling booths. The Senator was successful in 
blanketing all other issues behind the cry of “ white supremacy,” 
coupled with a few well-timed blasts against the “ Communisi 


hoodlums ” of the CIO. A more encouraging result is the defea © 
of Senator Wheeler, the isolationist and “ America Firster” in § 


Montana. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





What Happened in Jugoslavia 


(By a Correspondent) 


oe is much that still remains obscure with regard to what 
happened in Jugoslavia from 1941 to 1945, but there is suffi- 


cient evidence available for tracing the main outline of the siory. 


The fundamental issue stands out clearly, if Jugoslavia is con- 


sidered comparatively with other countries overrun by the Axis 
before the date of Hitler’s attack on Russia. As a result of the 
Axis aggressions the legal Governments of six European states— 
Poland, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, Greece and Jugoslavia 
—took refuge under British protection in London and Cairo, 
while Czechoslovakia and France were represented by national 
resistance committees which were ultimately recognised as 
Governments. Thus the anti-Axis national leadership in each of 
eight European countries, four western and four eastern, was 
closely linked with Britain, the only state which had been able to 
carry on war against the Axis without losing its national territory, 
and indirectly with America, not yet at war but already aligned 
morally and materially against Hitler. None of these Allied 
Governments or National Committees at that time looked to 
Moscow, for Russia was either neutral or, in relation to Poland, a 
hostile belligerent. 

After Russia had been forced into war on the anti-Axis side, 
and still more after the victory of Stalingrad when a Russian in- 
vasion of Central Europe came to be both foreseen and desired 
by Britain and America, the existing “ London” associations of 
the four East European Allies—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and Greece—became a source of embarrassment among the 
Big Three. Time gradually revealed the Russian resolve that all 
East European countries, and particularly all Slav countries, 
must for the future have a preponderantly pro-Soviet 

oe : : Pertanian 


regard 
difficulty ; the experience of Munich had produced among the 


Czechs so deep a distrust of the Western democracies and sv | 


strong an attachment to Russia that future Czech policy was in 
any case bound to be based primarily on a renewal of the Russian 
alliance. Czech leaders made no secret of this during their stay 


in London. The Polish, Jugoslav and Greek Governments, on | 


the other hand, preferred, for various reasons, a Western orienta- 
ton, With Poland the main reason was the traditional fear and 
dislike of Russia, reinforced by the bitter experience of 1939-41; 
with Jugoslavia and Greece, it was due to traditional British con- 
nections, to the active anti-Axis réle of Britain in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1940-41, and to the sympathies of the reigning 
monarchies in both countries. o 
The consequence of these attitudes was the splitting of the 
resistance movements in Poland, Jugoslavia and Greece by the 
organisation of Communist-led guerilla bands repudiating the 
authority of the Governments in exile and claiming to exercise 
power in their own right. This was not an important factor in 
’oland until the arrival of the Russian armies because of the rela- 
tive weakness of the Communists inside the country, and the split- 
ting did not take place until after the breakdown of the pact 
Sikorski made with Moscow. In Jugoslavia and Grecce, 
on the other hand, there were already strong underground 
Communist parties, and these respectively organised the Partisan 
and ELAS military formations without any obvious direction 
ay Manteo: Hostility to eee in exile no less aes 
e S$ occupiers was m the beginning the politica 
characteristic of these movements. . m 


The question of regime in Poland, Jugoslavia and Greece was 
the Big Three for prosecution of the war against the Axis. It 
was clear that if Russian armies were to liberate any of the thre¢ 
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disputed countries they could and would use their military power 
n support. of Russia’s political nominees against the governments 
n exile. This was bound to happen in Poland, as Poland for 
yeographical reasons was necessarily a Russian strategic sphere. 
he situation in the Balkans was more ambiguous, for both 
yreece and Jugoslavia were accessible to British Mediterranean 
ea power as well as to Russian overland invasion via Rumania 
and Bulgaria. There was a danger of critical Anglo-Russian ten- 
sion arising if British and Russian troops were to meet in the 
Balkans, each backing opposed local factions and with no delimita- 
jon of spheres. A delimitation of spheres was therefore necessary, 
ynd as the vital strategic interest of Britain was in Greece and 
ot in the interior of the Balkans, the division separated Greece 
rom Jugoslavia. Britain obtained the exclusive right to liberate 
yreece, while Russia was free to operate in Jugoslavia. In order 
o avoid a clash with Russia and at the same time to establish 
he best possible relations with the future rulers of Jugoslavia 
t was necessary somehow to get rid of the existing Jugoslav 
yovernment in London and its adherents inside Jugoslavia. This 
explains the otherwise unintelligible paradox that Britain helped 
he Communists to obtain supreme power in Jugoslavia while 
ising military force to prevent them from doing so in Greece, 
tiough their military role had been the same in both countries. 


Status of the Partisans 


Up to May, 1944, when King Peter was compelled to accept 
Cabinet of Tito’s nominees, the legal status of the Partisans in 
ugoslavia was that of rebels against a government diplomatically 
recognised not only by Britain and the United States, but also 
by Russia. This Government, though twice reorganised in exile 
before the Subasitch-Tito deal, was essentially the Government 
brought to power by the coup d’éiat of March 27, 1941, which 
‘ancelled Jugoslavia’s previous adhesion to the Axis and pro- 
claimed defiance of Hitler’s power, then at its zenith. The 
Simovitch Cabinet, at war with the Axis and recognised by the 
Allies as the legal Government, presumably had the right to 
appoint a commander-in-chief of resistance forces carrying on 
he struggle against the invader within Jugoslavia after the col- 
lapse of the regular army. The Chetnik movement began with 
he spontaneous formation of bands in various districts and many 
of these bands were never in fact subject to any real central 
control, but as their leaders were usually army officers, it was 
matural for them to accept the nominal supremacy of one who 
ombined outstanding personal qualities with military seniority ; 
his leader was Colonel (as he then was) Mihailovitch. After he 
had already gained this pre-eminence, the Government-in-exile 
promoted him to the rank of general and appointed him Com- 
mander-in-Chief and titular War Minister. It is worthy of note 
that Mihailovitch had had no political career before the war 
apart from his strong anti-German views ; he was a professional 
soldier forced by the circumstances of a guerilla war, with no 
civil government on the spot, to become a politician, and it must 
be admitted that he never showed much skill in politics. His 
utlook was a military one and he had no unified party organisa- 
uon to support him. The Partisans, on the other hand, were 
an army formed by a party; their unity and discipline were 
‘fected through a party organisation and their military activity 
‘as inseparable from the struggle for political power. Wherever 
heir bands operated they established Communist political control 
and violently suppressed all opposition to their rule. It has never 
been explained why the Jugoslav Communists should not have 
formed part of a united resistance movement under the authority 
of the Government-in-Exile, just as the French Communists 
formed part of the magquis under the supreme leadership of 
eneral de Gaulle. Had Russia been willing, the Western Allies 
ould certainly have been glad to arrange for co-ordination and 
for the inclusion of Communist representatives in the Govern- 
ent. But from the beginning the Jugoslav Communists utterly 
repudiated any authority other than their own. In retrospect 
he Chetniks are now condemned for having disrupted the national 
resistance by fighting against the Partisans. But it is surely argu- 
able that the Partisans first disrupted it by forcibly seizing control 
of areas of national territory in defiance of the legal Government, 
hich was already at war with the Axis. 

It is a fact that civil war between the Chetniks and Partisans 
Was incessant from 1941 to 1945 and this, of course, was highly 
gratifying to the Axis Powers. For them the main thing was that 
anti-Axis Jugoslavs should be busy killing one another, but as 
Axis Policy in Eastern Europe from the moment of the attack on 

USsia was consistently anti-Communist, the German and Italian 
ommanders sought a limited co-belligerency with the Chetniks, 
and there is substantial evidence that in certain phases of the 
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struggle the Chetniks took advantage of this. The Germans them- 
selves, however, never regarded the Chetniks as “collaborators ” 
in the sense in which the Croat Ustashi or the Neditch forces 
deserved the name. In the collection of documents entitled The 
Treason of Mihailovitch, published in London to prove his guilt, 
is included a German Feldkommandatur report dated February, 
1944, which refers to a temporary German Chetnik truce, but adds: 

It seems now that Draza (i.e., Mihailovitch) feels strong enough 
to undertake a struggle against the occupying forces.” There 
would be no sense in such a comment if the Chetniks were con- 
sidered genuine collaborators. Another document in the same 
collection, a letter attributed to Mihailovitch, thus states his prin- 
ciples: “We are only concerned with the interests of the Serbs 
and future Jugoslavia ; to achieve our aim we are making use of 
one enemy against another just as all our enemies without ex- 
ception do.” 

The Chetniks cannot be entirely cleared of the charges of col- 
laboration in fighting the Partisans, whereas the Partisans in 
fighting the Chetniks had no such contacts with the Axis. To this 
extent the Partisans have a case for their charges of treason. On 
the other hand, the word “collaboration” as applied to the 
Chetniks does not bear its. usual meaning, because the Chetniks 
carried on warfare against the Axis Powers, even though they 
also on occasions made use of Axis contacts in fighting against 
the Partisans. From the Allied point of view the important thing 
was that both the rival factions were against the Germans except 
in so far as they gave priority to fighting each other. 


The Last Phase 


It is frequently claimed or assumed that the Allies in their 
military liaison and supply had to make a definite choice between 
Tito and Mihailovitch. A choice was in fact necessary on political 
grounds, but not on military grounds. By the middle of 1943 
the rival forces had each obtained a regional supremacy outside 
the Axis garrisons, the Partisans holding approximately West 
Bosnia, Dalmatia and Lika, while the Chetniks were dominant 
in Serbia, East Bosnia and Montenegro. There were Partisan 
bands in the Chetnik sphere and vice versa, but the situation 
was such that a line drawn from Brod to Dubrovmik could have 
been made the basis for a provisional division of Jugoslavia inio 
two military zones, both to be co-ordinated by Allied Middle East 
Command and the political settlement to be left until after the 
war. Proposals to this effect were made, but were turned down 
for political reasons, which had nothing to do with actual military 
operations. By withdrawing liaison officers from the Chetniks 
in the spring of 1944 the British Government deliberately re- 
nounced the possibility of operations of any kind in the large part 
of Jugoslavia which continued to be held by the Chetniks. But the 
United States War Department for compelling military reasons 
overrode the American commitment to British policy on Jugoslavia. 
The American Fifteenth Air force was operating large bomber 
forces across the Balkans and insisted that “exfiltration” of 
baled-out crews from eastern Jugoslavia was impossible without 
Chetnik co-operation. According to one American officer’s account 
General Donovan, of the OSS, persuaded President Roosevelt of 
the need for an independent American liaison with Mihailovitch 
after the British withdrawal, but the President cancelled the order 
at the personal request of Mr Churchill. There followed a fierce 
controversy, and in the end the Army pressure was so strong that 
the President, in spite of British objections, approved the 
McDowell Mission and the air rescue team under Lt. Muselin. 
The air rescue team “ exfiltrated” with Chetnik aid over 425 
American airmen (valued by the War Department, on the basis 
of the cost of training bomber crews, at some 10 million dollars). 
The American officers were parachuted into areas which according 
to Partisan and British information were held by the Partisans, 
but found them completely under Chetnik control. The Chetniks 
defended against German attack the airstrips from which the 
rescued American airmen were evacuated, but they did not receive 
any Allied supplies in return for this service ; the transport air- 
craft which came to fetch the rescued airmen arrived empty in 
Chetnik territory, having previously dropped arms and ammuni- 
tion for the Partisans. The American officers remained with 
Mihailovitch until his forces were finally dispersed by the com- 
bined Russian, Bulgarian and Partisan armies, and they then 
offered to fly him to Italy from the last remaining airstrip. He 
refused, saying he would remain in Jugoslavia to the end. He 
may still have hoped for some turn of fortune in his favour. But 
it seems more likely that he preferred to take his chance of capture 
and death at the hands of his countrymen rather than crave asylum 
from the Men of Teheran. The Serb temperament is proud and 
stubborn, and for Mihailovitch the Partisans had at least one 
merit—that they had never pretended to be his friends. 
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Poland After the Referendum 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Polish Government has published the official results of the 
referendum that was held on June 30th. Nearly 12 out of over 
13 million voters went to the polls. Sixty-six per cent of the 
electorate have opted for a single Chamber, against the advice 
given by Mr Mikolajczyk’s Polish Peasant Party. Seventy-seven 
per cent have approved the land reform, decreed and carried 
out under the previous “Lublin regime,” and the nationalisation 
of large-scale industry, decreed by the present Provisional 
Government with Mr Mikolajczyk’s participation. Ninety-one 
per cent have put on record their desire that Poland’s new fron- 
tier in the West should be on the Oder and the Neisse. These 
results have been questioned by Mr Mikolajczyk, who claims that 
they were forged by the administration ; and that acts of violence 
took place before and during the referendum which were calcu- 
lated to intimidate the electarate. Among the statements reported 
to have been made by Mr Mikolajczyk, there was a rather sur- 
prising one that 60 odd per cent of the votes were cast against 
the land reform and natjonalisation of industry, a guess which 
appears to be highly implausible, since.a majority of the Polish 
peasants cannot but have been favourably disposed towards a 
land reform for which they had clamoured for generations. 

In view of such conflicting claims, the outsider is inclined to 
base his opinion on reports of foreign observers and corre- 
spondents. According to these [including the reports of 
The Economist’s correspondent], the referendum has, on the 
whole, been held under fair conditions. The detailed official 
figures, published for each district separately, also suggest that 
no violence or undue pressure has been exerted at least in those 
parts of the country where life is more or less orderly and the 
Government’s writ runs—that is to say, in the bigger towns and 
in most of the countryside. This likelihood is borne out by the 
fact that a very large majority of “noes” was registered in such 
important towns as Cracow and Poznan (Posen). In some other 
parts of the country, where the terror of the armed gangs 
organised by the opposition met with violent measures of sup- 
pression on the part of the police, the polling-booths were as 
often raided by one side as by the other. 


A Government Success 


On balance, it seems that the referendum has been a success 
for the Provisional Government, however dubious the wide offi- 
cial margin of its majority may be. By the same token, the 
referendum seems to have been a setback for Mr Mikolajczyk’s 
Peasant Party, whose participation in the Government has become 
more and more nominal, while its political weight in the country 
has been swinging towards complete opposition. Mr Mikalojczyk 
undoubtedly challenged the Left bloc—the Socialist-Communist 
coalition—on rather shaky grounds. He called his adherents to 
vote for the Senate against the single-Chamber system. But he 
also called them to give affirmative answers to the question abou: 
the land reform, the nationalisation of industries, and about the 
frontier in the West. He certainly made his stand against the 
single-Chamber system under the influence of the referendum in 
France, which showed that a large majority of rural France was 
in favour of an Upper Chamber. He undoubtedly believed that 
this would also be the case in Poland; and as he was anxious 
to demonstrate in a rather ostentativus way his opposition to 
the Government, he picked the constitutional issue as the main 
point of the controversy. In doing so Mr Mikolajczyk not only 
departed from the traditional viewpoint of the Peasant Party, 
which had been committed to fight against the Upper House. 
He also appears to have miscalculated the mood of the Polish 
peasants, who have been wont to look upon the Senate as the 
“gentry’s Chamber.” In the past it was the Senate that was 
responsible for curbing land reform. The truth is that in the 
past the Polish peasants, like the rest of the peasantry of Eastern 
Europe, have been much less conservative than their French 
counterparts, if only because their fight against a huge residue 
of feudalism has been so much more recent. No matter how 
much the Polish peasants may distrust the present quasi-Socialist 
regime, they would still strongly oppose the landlords’ return. 
They would equally strongly object to any suggestion that heavy 
compensation should be paid to the dispossessed landowners. In 
the eyes of most peasants, the spectre of the Senate so ineptly con- 
jured up by Mr Mikolajczyk must have been almost identical with 
the spectre of the returning landlord. 

The results of the referendum have probably been a setback for 
Mr Mikolajczyk for yet another reason. Where the “noes” have 
prevailed, they have been treble or double but not single “ noes.” 
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In other words where the vote went heavily against the Comm. 
nist-Socialist bloc, it was also a vote against land reform, nationajj. 
sation of industry and the Oder-Neisse frontier—all policies sup. 
posed to be common to the Left and to Mr Mikolajczyk’s Party, 
Where Mr Mikolajczyk has won the game against the Left, he has 
also lost it to the extremist opposition that looks for leadership » 
General Anders. This has happened mainly in towns such a 
Cracow or Posnan, in which the industrial working class is numeri. 
cally weak and where a new Lumpenbourgeoisie has grown wy 
mushroom-like during the war by looting the property first of 
murdered Jews and then of expelled Germans. It is very difficu}; 
for the outsider to see contemporary social and political develop. 
ments in Poland in their true perspective, if the réle of these ney 
and morbid growths in Poland’s body politic is ignored. Ik js 
largely from these groups of utterly demoralised and unscrupuloy; 
Lumpenbourgeoisie that the irreconcilable, terroristic opposition to 
the present regime springs. Mr Mikolajczyk’s opposition has its 


roots in a different environment—in the mass of the smallholder; | 


in the countryside. But, unfortunately, he has recently tended :, 
fish for popularity in any troubled water, and he is now in danger 
of becoming the spokesman of the new Lumpenbourgeoisie x 
least as much as he is spokesman of the peasantry. 


Industrial Recovery 


Apart from Mr Mikolajczyk’s tactical miscalulations and slips, 
the Left bloc has to its credit some indubitable achievements, 
which account for the consolidation of its influence. The Provi- 
sional Government has had more than a partial success in stem- 
ming the inflation of the currency. This year’s budget estimates 
just published, are of the order of some §0 billion zlotys, com- 
pared with about 3 billion before the war. The depreciation of 
money since 1939 has been very great; but most of it has 
occurred during the war and not after it; and inflation has no: 
reached anything approaching the disastrous dimensions of infla- 
tion in Greece or in neighbouring Hungary. Expenditure on th 


Army and the police is less than a quarter of the total expenses— © 
under the Pilsudski regime the Army and the police used to § 
devour nearly half the budget. There has also been an undeniable 


industrial recovery, with something like a boom in Poland's 


basic industries—coal and textiles—although there is a lag in the || 


steel industry. The countryside is receiving more industrial 
goods, including imported agricultural machinery. This has 
enabled the Government to stop all compulsory delivery of food 
from the countryside from the beginning of next month. This 
move, too, must have worked in favour of the Government even 
in the countryside. And, last but not least, there has recently been 


a remarkable effort on the part of Russia to spare the Poles’ — 
national susceptibilities. Such few Russian detachments as ar: | 
still quartered in Poland are at any rate out of sight of the ordinary © 


Pole; and they consist of well disciplined and well behaved troops. 


The Russian influence on Polish policies—which is decisive—is © 
being exercised discreetly and this fact has undoubtedly helped to 7 
diminish their unpopularity among the Poles. There are, ot © 
course, grave problems ahead which the spokesmen of the Pro- | 


visional Government treat sometimes with excessive optimism; 
for instance, may nct the cessation of compulsory deliveries of 
food provoke a powerful inflationary trend in prices and wages? 
Will the rationing system in the towns not break down in conse- 
quence of the re-establishment of the free exchange of goods 
between industry and agriculture and of the cessation of Unrra 
deliveries by the end of the year? But these are not yet immediate 
issues ; and the cumulative effect of the Provisional Government's 


economic policies so far has undoubtedly been a strengthening of 
its position. 


The Kielce Pogrom 


The results of the referendum have been overshadowed by the 
pogroms of the Jews, of which the pogrom of the Jews in Kielce 
has been the most horrible. More than forty Jews were killed 
and thirty wounded there, out of a total number of 800 Jews who 
had returned to the town from the German extermination camps. 
In this way the extremist, fascist opposition tries to prevent 
political stabilisation. Unfortunately, Mr Mikolajczyk, uncom- 
fortably placed as he is between the Left bloc and this opposition, 
has adopted a rather ambiguous attitude towards the Kielce 


pogrom. So have the leaders of the Catholic hierarchy, including © 


the Primate Cardinal Hlond, an old Pilsudskist politician who 
accused the Jews of backing the present regime and implied that 
absurd medieval tales about ritual murder of Christian children 
by Jews, tales which had incited the mob to anti-Jewish pogroms, 
may not be devoid of substance. Vagueness on such points must, 
in the present atmosphere in Poland, have the effect of direct 
incitement to new violence. which in its turn will compel the 
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Government to resort to drastic measures of suppression. Nine 
of the perpetrators of the Kielce pogrom have been condemned to 
death. In reply to this, the terroristic groups have captured nine 
Jews as hostages; and they did so after the sentence on the nine 
participants in the Kielce pogrom had been carried out. These 
events clearly point to the need for some sort of an agreement 
between the Left bloc and Mr Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party, an 
agreement which alone could isolate the terroristic groups and 
prevent Poland from becoming a political jungle with the terrible 
consequences this would entail—open civil war and Russian inter- 
vention. To make such agreement possible Mr Mikolajczyk would 
have to re-trace the ill-considered steps he has made in recent 
months and to draw a straight and real line of division between his 
own party and the terroristic opposition. In exchange for this 
the Left bloc would have to grant the Polish Peasant Party more 
scope and freedom for organisation and propaganda than that 
party has enjoyed hitherto. 


The Greek Economy—Il 


Labour and Living Conditions 
in Greece 


[BY OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN ATHENS] 


NE of the tragic paradoxes of Greece today is the enor- 

mous amount of work that needs to be done and the large 
number of workers who are apparently unemployed or unproduc- 
tive. The difficulty of obtaining reliable statistics makes it impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact situation, but there is undoubtedly a 
considerable volume of real unemployment. The numbers receiving 
allowances from unemployment funds in Attica and Patras—no 
figures are available for Salonika—are officially given at 6,765 in 
mid-May. The Confederation of Labour states that out of its 
total membership of 450,000 at least two-thirds are out of work. 
Both these estimates probably err in different directions. Much 
employment in Greece has always been casual and seasonal—in 
tobacco, for example ; but there is now a large amount of con- 
cealed unemployment in the Armed Forces, which are being kept 
at a level out of all proportion to the country’s manpower 
resources. 

The main feature of the present position, however, is the shift 
from productive to non-productive work and from the private to the 
public sector. Employment in public service, including foreign 
missions and Unrra, has doubled since 1939, and many workers 
are engaged in distribution, commerce and the banks. The result 
is an unhealthy and unbalanced distribution of the labour force. 
Instead of being used for essential reconstruction, workers are 
engaged on wasteful activities. The repeal of law 424, which 
prevented employers from discharging workers, should bring 
about a better balance. While it was in operation em- 
ployers were reluctant to expand production for fear of adding 
to their already swollen wages bill. The need for overhauling 
and pruning the civil service is universally recognised, but this 
should be done on the basis of efficiency and not—as now, appar- 
ently—according to political sympathies. 

The productivity of the Greek worker is probably at a record low 
level. This is mainly the effect of six years of war, which have 
exhausted both men and machines ; but it is also a reflection of un- 
satisfactory labour relations and of the strikes and go-slow methods 
which have retarded production. Some of the more progressive 
firms operate welfare schemes, but the majority appear never to 
have heard of industrial welfare or personnel management. The 
present Minister of Labour is believed to have ambitious plans 
for developing welfare, unifying social insurance and establishing 
a network of employment exchanges, on the British model. But 
his Ministry—unlike most Greek departments—is ridiculously 
understaffed with only 290 people. However, there are now five 
exchanges in existence, four in Athens-Piraeus and one in Salonika, 
and these claim to have placed 4,000 workers since May. Greece 
has indeed much admirable social and labour legislation, the 
foundations for which were laid by Venizelos, but enforcement 
1s impossible owing to the shortage of factory inspectors, and 
most of the schemes remain on paper. The Greek worker is 
theoretically entitled to 2-3 weeks holiday with pay, and is covered 
against sickness, accident, old age and death. Unemployment 
insurance is paid out of occupati funds, for a period of nine 
months, the rate of benefit being 40 per cent of wages and $0 per 
cent of salaries. The cost is borne entirely by the employers. 
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Since the liberation the State has increasingly intervened in 
labour matters and collective bargaining on wages has been vir- 
tually superseded. Minimum wages are fixed for industrial workers, 
and minimum and maximum for salaried employees. The mini- 
mum daily wage scale is: (current rate of exchange, 20,000 
drachmez = £1) 7,200 drachmz for a foreman ; 6,000 for a tech- 
nician ; 5,000 for a skilled worker ; 4,000 for an unskilled worker. 
The minima for skilled and unskilled women are 4,000 and 3,000 
drachmez respectively. Actual wages may be considerably 
higher. No male tobacco worker, for example, earns less than 
8,000 drachmez a day (when he is working); the average for a 
woman spinning operative is 9,000 and for a weaver 12-13,000. 
A skilled printer may earn as much as 40,000 drachme a day. 
But the average is probably about 7-8,000 drachmez a day. The 
maximum State salaries range from 80,000 drachmz a month for 
a clerical worker to 250,000 (£15) for a Director-General. Family 
allowances up to 25 per cent of salaries are paid, but even so 
It is Clear that an upward revision of salaries is indispensable 
if the civil service is to be made efficient and incorruptible. 


There is a wide gap between wages and prices. Money wages 
are now about 55 times their pre-war level, but real wages have 
not increased correspondingly. The cost of living is at least 80 
times its pre-war level, while the index of retail prices stands at 
145-150 times higher. Some idea of the extent of the gap can be 
gathered from the following examples of commodity prices on 
June 25th: Bread, 1,900 drachmz an oke (2.8 lb.) ; meat, 7,000 ; 
Olive oil, 6,400 ; fish, 4,600; sugar, 9,000; cheese, 7,200; soap, 
3,600. Vegetables are relatively cheap just now and beans and 
peas from the staple diet of most working-class families. Clothing 
prices are exorbitant. A pair of shoes costs 100-130,000 drachmz 
and a man’s suit at least 500,000. A monthly budget of minimum 
requirements for a family of four works out at 385,000 drachma, 
of which 235,000 would go for food. But nearly half the wage 
and salary eariers in the Athens-Piraeus district earn no more than 
150,000 to 250,000 drachmz a month. 


In these circumstances it is not surprising that the trade unions 
should be pressing for wage increases. They seek the adoption of 
rates which are related to prices, and, failing this, flat rate in- 
creases of 30-50 per cent and an immediate increase in the daily 
bread ration. Pressure from the unions has so far been resisted 
because of the dangers of inflation, but unless drastic action is 
taken to improve ration scales and bring prices down, wage adjust- 
ments will be inevitable. Largely because of administrative diffi- 
culties it has hithemo beef’ impossible to bring in workable 
schemes for price control and universal rationing. 


Greece has always been a country of low standards, with its 
peasants eking out a bare existence from the barren soil. Condi- 
tions, however, haye been rendered worse by prolonged malnutri- 
tion and overcroWding. Home production and Unrra supplies 
provided a daily level of 1,470 calories during May (well below the 
“minimum subsistence standard” of 2,000 calories a day set by 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation); in June it was only 1,376, 
and there is evéry prospect of further reductiogs as a result of the 
world grain crisis. The housing shortage, always acute, has been 
intensified by the war, and although 30,000 houses are being built 
in the countryside for immediate shelter, it will take many years 
before war-time losses can be made good and ‘slum houses re- 
placed. Plans to set up a Central Housing Corporation, and to 
provide funds by taxing speculators who bought house property 
during the Occupation, have not been proceeded with by the 
present Government, and high building costs, combined with 
transport difficulties, will deter private enterprise from building 
in the areas where it is most needed. In Athens 72 per cent 
of the population are overcrowded—the standard is two persons 
per room 4 by 4 metres square—and in the Piraeus, 85 per cent. 
In one working-class district of Athens the percentage is 200. 


The tuberculosis rate in consequence has risen sharply and 1s still 
rising. Before the war Greece’s TB rate was seven times higher 
than that of Great Britain ; to-day it is fourteen times higher. 
Unrra estimated in April that 75 per cent of all the children 
beween 6 and 14 were suffering from malnutrition and TB. 
There is an acute shortage of beds in sanatoria and hospitals, and 
Greece has only one nurse to every 5,000 people, compared with 
one to 200 in Britain. 


The problem of the “indigents” or lowest income groups is 
acute. Greece has a welfare law, but it is non-operative, and 
there is no machinery for public assistance or relief. Community 
kitchens are provided in some centres, but they do not cover 
more than a fraction of the total population. Relief has largely 
been left to the voluntary societies and to Unrra, which supplies 
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rations free to 33 per cent of the population. What will happen 
when the Unrra relief comes to an end defies imagination. For 
even if this year’s harvest is nearly up to normal, Greece could 
not feed its population out of its own resources. 


The Canadian Budget 
Address 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Budget address delivered on June 27th by Rt. Hon. J. L. 
Ilsley, Minister of Finance, was probably the longest, most complex 
and most comprehensive financial statement ever made in the 
Canadian House of Commons. Each year these statements 
become more formidable ; but part of*the length and complexity 
of this year’s statement was due to the necessity of relating the 
current tax proposals to the Dominion-Provincial tax discussions 
which terminated without agreement on May 3rd after nine 
months of talk. 


The main points of Mr. Ilsley’s statement are summarised below. 
Canada’s “ gross national product,” which reached a wartime peak 
of about $114 billion, is still of the gratifyingly high order of about 
$11 billion (the 1938 figure was about $5.1 billion—meantime the 
wholesale price level has risen about 30 per cent). The currently 
high tax rates in Canada (made more effective through the collec- 
tion of personal and corporation income taxes by a single agency 
under wartime agreements, due to expire in a few months’ time) 
are bringing in revenues not much short of the wartime peak, so 
that, in the face of fairly substantial rate reductions last October, 
the net tax revenues for the year ended March 31, 1946, were, at 
$2,275 million, actually $48 million more than in the previous 

‘ year. This maintenance of very high tax revenues, while war 
expenditures have been falling rapidly, makes it likely that the 
Budget will be balanced much sooner than the Minister of Finance 
expected even as recently as last October. The rate of fall of the 
overall deficit can be seen from the following figures :— 


DEFICIT OR INCREASE OF DiRECT NET DEBT 


BN hea ae $2,557,236,000 
ee ea 2,558,278,000 
DEEAMD |... .co-scnsbtelosadeeaniness santa 1,735,703,000 
1946-47 (estimate) .............. et a 300,000,000 
1947-48 (forecast) ....... pidbuediaeths g Nil 


In the light of such buoyant revenues, and the likelihood that 
the net debt may be stabilised for the time being at about $13} 
billion (an increase of about $10 billion since the war) Mr Ilsley 
might have been expected to announce immediate and fairly sub- 
stantial reductions in tax rates. Actually nohe were announced 
for the current calendar year. Considerable relief in personal 
income tax rates ; a reduction of 10 per cent in the corporation 
income tax ; and a reduction on excess profits from the old rate 
of 20 per cent to a new rate of 15 per cent—all these become 
effective on January 1, 1947. There is no reduction in succession 
duties, but instead of a Dominion rate which does not take pro- 
vincial levies into account, the Dominion rate has been doubled, 
with the provision that the tax paid to any province shall be 
allowed as a deduction from the tax payable to the Dominion up 
to, but not exceeding, one-half of the total tax payable to the 
Dominion. 

Anticipating vigorous criticism that a greater measure of tax 
relief was not granted, and in such a way as to take immediate 
effect, the Minister of Finance contended that heavy current ex- 
penditures, additional cash requirements to finance the loan to 
Britain and export credits to other countries, and the powerful in- 
flationary forces at work in the Dominion, made it undesirable to 
make tax cuts at once. But the need of immediate relief from ex- 
cessive taxation to restore the incentive for all-out production, and 
the value such cuts in taxes would possess in relieving labour- 
management tension, are so generally accepted in Canada that the 
real reason for the Government’s action must lie deeper than either 
its determination to balance the budget or its fear that some 
additional purchasing power through lower taxes would menace 
price controls. The fact is that the failure to reach an agreement 
with the provinces in the nine-month conference which began last 
August greatly complicated Mr Iisley’s tax plans, and the tactics 
which he eventually chose to adopt are aimed primarily at bringing 
fiscal coercion to bear upon the provinces. 


As matters now stand, the wartime tax agreements expire in 
afew months. The annual payments from Ottawa will cease, and 
each province will have to decide how far it can replace them 
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THE 
by new taxes on personal and corporation incomes. Accor 
higher the Dominion taxes in these fields, the more disastroy ngs if 
politically is it likely to be for the provincial governments 4 devote 
impose the necessary duplicate taxation. Conversely, the mor were 
rehef the Dominion Government provides by substantial cuts i, ource 
these fields, the simpler it will be for the provinces to move jy » Ken 
and re-occupy them. yorth 

Ottawa frankly does not want to make it easy for the province; Higgerevolu 
to move in again. It attaches great importance to sole occupancy armil 
of these fields in the post-war world, since only in that way can in the 


fiscal devices be effectively used to stimulate the national income, 
to counter deflationary cycles, and to bolster effective demand 
and high employment. Its present tax course has been plotted 
sO as to make its current offers to each of the nine provincg 
(announced in the budget) as attractive as possible, and the 
alternative course of each province going back to duplicate and 
competitive taxation as objectionable as possible. Under the war- 
time tax suspension agreements it is obligatory for the Dominion 
to cut the corporation tax rate by 10 per cent and to reduce the 
personal income-tax rates sufficiently to allow the provinces to 
use the field again. Reductions effective last year or this year 
do not count: the agreements stipulate that the cuts are to k 
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made when the agreements expire, which, for six of the provinces, any 
means March 31, 1947. Had Mr Ilsley made heavy tax cut The 


now, it would still have left him with the obligation of making aati 
further substantial cuts next year. His bargaining power would Ordi 
have been thereby reduced. In this way the delay in tax relief is 


the price the Canadian taxpayer is paying for failure of the ovat 
Dominion and the provinces to reach common agreement at the wieie 
conference which began last August and ended in disagreement anne 
on May 3rd. While the provinces are sure to see through the hej 
manceuvre, the opposition of their own taxpayers to duplicate levies up t 
may leave them no alternative but to accept the Dominion offer, out 
which in all fairness would place all or nearly all of the provinces cent 
in better fiscal shape than they could hope to be by re-exploiting and 
these tax fields themselves. ae of 
(An analysis of the Canadian Budget estimates appeared in The sche 
Economist for April 2oth, page 640.) ie T 
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European Farming in Kenya 3- 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN EAST AFRICA] 


THE proposals for assisting new settlement in the highlands 0: 
Kenya are a unique venture. Plantations and ordinary farms have 
been established where the farmers take no part in the physical | 
work and where it is not yet accepted that Europeans can grow | 
up and live without periodical overseas leave. A large proportion 
of the settlers are well-educated and expect a standard of living © 
which will include overseas leave, overseas or at least boarding 7 
school education, membership of clubs and all the things which | 
go with them. Yet their products must compete on the markets 
with those of African peasants and overseas working farmers. 
Can the thing be done? 


Farming settlement may be said to have commenced in th: 
years succeeding 1918, when a number of ex-service men were 
settled on the land. Early in the century large areas of land were 
alienated at nominal prices and, up to the 1929 depression, agri- 
culture may be said to have lived on incremental land values, 
probably amounting in total to over £5 million. 


Up to 1939 some 2,000 agricultural concerns had become estab- 
lished, occupying § million acres with half a million acres undet 
cultivation. Progress up to then is indicated in round terms by 
an annual output of 12,000 tons of coffee, 25,000 tons of sisal, : 
10 million Ib. of tea, 80,000 tons of maize, 20,000 tons of wheat, 
4 million Ibs. of butterfat, 3,500 tons of pyrethrum and minor 
items. Employment was afforded to the equivalent of about 
120,000 African workers, at a wage bill of some £600,000. Thc 
ea gross output might be of the order of £24 million to £3 

on. 
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These figures scarcely justify the amount of political preoccu- 
pation which has centred round European farming settlement. 
Moreover, most of this preoccupation has been concerned with 
ordinary farming, as distinct from plantation agriculture, and 
the proposals for increased settlement follow the same direction. 
It-is said that over 700 Sem appcauons had been received from 


of 1945. Such an influx would 
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According to the Agriculture Department in 1936, of 1,807 hold- 
ngs included in the Agricultural Returns, 401 were plantations 
Hevoted to coffee, tea, sisal and sugar, and a further 592 holdings 
were sub-economic, presumably held by persons with other 
sources of income, or at least with too small a turnover to support 
» Kenya standard of living. This leaves only 814 general farms 
yorth taking into consideration. An addition of 700 would 
evolutionise the whole economic situation, for so far general 
arming by Europeans has not been considered able to compete 
jn the export market. 


Hidden Subsidies 


Farming by Europeans was in effect subsidised. From 1922, 
heavy tariff duties were placed on competitive products, including 
prain, flour, butter, cheese, sugar and tea. But the most important 
measures were indirect. As production of wheat, maize, sugar 
and butter expanded until a large proportion had to be exported, 
customs duties would naturally have become inoperative and 
attention was then directed to preventing prices from falling to 
export parity. After 1939 it was generally accepted that profits 
could not be on export prices, which must therefore be 
reinforced by compensatory levies on local sales, concentrating 
sale through a single channel and “ spreading the loss on export.” 
The Sale of Wheat Ordinance of 1930 led the way, with a 
statutory control board dominated by growers. The Butter Levy 
Ordinance of 1931 imposed a levy of 3d. per Ib. on local sales and 
devoted the proceeds to subsidising exports, but its real object 
was to bring farm butter-makers into the co-operative creameries 
which already handled the bulk of the butterfat. There was 
continuous pressure to bring maize, cheese, milk and eggs under 
the same kind of statutory control and centralised selling, though 
up to the outbreak of war the government had successfully played 
out time. Meanwhile the sugar growers had set up their own 
central selling organisation, with the blessing of the government, 
and even the tea growers later followed the fashion, though most 
of the tea is exported. Recently a compulsory central selling 
scheme has been set up for pigs. 


The result was that local prices were maintained at levels out 
of relation to world values. It might be thought that if it were 
really true that these commodities could not be produced at 
export prices, their production would have been allowed to con- 





City Report 


Without asserting that the plenty has re- 
turned, we can say that the market is 
firmer. At both our City branches there 
is a bullish tone. For example, we have 
enough suits from time to time at Fen- 
church Street to restore some of the 
pleasures of selection. Ties, gloves, full- 
length socks, and shirts have been seen 
in larger quantities at both shops. Slowly 
greater freedom of choice is returning to 
man. We can, therefore, cheerfully assure 
you that a visit to Austin Reed’s is never 
without some reward. 
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tract to local requirements. Remoteness conferred a high degree 
of natural protection on the colony as a whole, though, of course, 
it did nothing to protect the European from his African com- 
petitor. But the government apparently saw no discrepancy > 
between subsidy and expansion. In acceding to a demand for 
a higher tariff on flour in 1931 it expressed the hope that the 
industry would continue to expand on the export market. 


Price control was not the only means of assisting European 
agriculture. The fact that coffee is not grown in any quantity by 
Africans in Kenya, though they are important producers in the 
neighbouring colonies, is not entirely a matter of physical and 
economic circumstances. It is to be wondered at also, why 
Africans have taken no part in the lucrative pyrethrum industry, 
one peculiarly adopted to peasant cultivation, given some en- 
couragement and organisation by the government. If there are 
sufficiently good reasons it would be as well to publicise them. 
The Pyrethrum Control Board is dominated by European interests, 
and an acreage restriction scheme has been put into force. 


It is possible, of course, that the colony is now able to bear 
a heavier fixed burden than before the war. The expansion of 
pyrethrum cultivation, higher prices for export products and the 
maintenance of military forces in the colony have probably in- 
creased the national income, and returns, for the time being at 
least, haye outstripped costs. 


It is, however, an open question whether farming was quite so 
much in need of assistance as was made out. Prime costs were 
generally well below export prices, except in the worst period of 
the depression, and overheads have a way of taking up the slack. 
The trouble seems to have been due largely to an attempt to 
maintain a high standard of living with inadequate farming experi- 
ence, application and efficiency, high overheads and too small a 
turnover on many farms. Presumably the authorities were unable 
to withstand sustained political pressure. Some of the actions of 
the government showed scant regard for the interests of the poorer 
sections of the population. Conditions indicate that the Colonial 
Office should take a more positive part in the economic direction 
of these types of non-self-governing colonies while strong 
pressure-groups exist. A certain trend in this direction is evident 
in the creation of advisory bodies in London, but the machinery 
is still far from adequate to its task. 


Deliveries start in the New Year 


The first wholly new peacetime car. For the 
driver, ease of control, unbroken vision, 

power, speed, economy. For the passengers, real 
comfort, ample legroom, spaciousness, 

smooth journeying. Seats four in luxury and 

six On occasion, with a capacious 

boot for their luggage. 

1¢ litre. Price under £500 

plus purchase tax. 
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Sterling after the Loan 


[= ratification of the Anglo-American financial agreement 
places at the disposal of the British Government the line 
of credit of $3,750 million to be drawn upon until Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, when the account will be closed and repayment 
will begin. The approval of the loan by the US Congress also 
places definitively at Britain’s disposal the Canadian credit of 
$1,250 million negotiated earlier this year, but made subject 


to re-negotiation in the event of the American credit being 


refused. The British Government thus faces the deficits of 
the transition period with dollar credits equivalent to £1,250 
million, with the more modest reserve of borrowing power 
inherent in the monetary and payments agreements with foreign 
countries and in the arrangements with sterling area countries 
and, finally, with gold and exchange reserves known to stand 
a year ago at £450 million (from which figure they are unlikely 
to have altered very a iably). From these resources Britain 
has to meet a deficit ie the transition period (generally put at 
three years) which, including external military expenditure, 
outlay on relief and other non-recurring items such as the 
temporary support for the German and Greek economies and 
any initial payments that may be made on accumulated sterling 
balances, was estimated a year ago at about £1,500 million. Of 
this, it was thought, £750 million would be incurred in 1946 
and the balance in the two following years. On this calculation 
the resources in hand and in ae appear barely adequate, 
especially if allowance be made for the rise in dollar prices 
that has occurred since the credits were negotiated. 

These early calculations of the transition period deficit were, 
however, made in a necessarily haphazard manner and with a bias 
in the direction of overestimating the difficulties. Some excep- 
tional debit items such as relief expenditure in Europe and the 
extent to which countries such as France would overdraw on 
their sterling accounts may have been understated. But the 
other far more important estimates have been found to err on 
the side of excessive pessimism. It is already apparent that the 
trade deficit this year, given the unexpectedly rapid expan- 
sion in exports and the strict austerity of the import pro- 
gramme (enforced on supply and not on financial grounds), 
promises to be no greater than about £350 million. With non- 
recurring transitional overseas expenditure of approximately the 
same order of magnitude, the total deficit, imcluding some 
capital transactions for which we shall be repaid, will be appre- 
ciably smaller than the figure of £750 million. By the end of 
1947 the current account should be in approximate equili- 
brium, while the external Government expenditure (military, 
relief, etc.)—an item which defies accurate estimation—may bc 
put provisionally at around {£250 million. On this revised 
evidence, resources available appear to be adequate—pro- 
vided that the credits placed at Britain’s disposal are used to 
good purpose and that the respite they offer is utilised by indus- 
See tad ee ea eres tear at re- 
equipment export expansion i ore the country. 

There has been some criticism of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s enumeration of the purposes for which the US 
dollars provided by the credit will be used—particularly of 
the comparatively low rating given to industrial equipment. 
Speaking of the additional dollar expenditure made possible by 
the loan Mr Dalton gave pride of place to foodstuffs “ which 
will provide us with a more varied diet” and added “more 
plentiful supplies of raw materials, a limited increase in imports 
of manufactured goods and, we hope, of newsprint.” Any 
suggestion that this programme savours of bread and circuses 
and that the dollars should in the main be spent to instal 
machinery and raise the productivity of British industry is 


surely very wide of the mark. The main part of the Britis 
deficit with the dollar area is in respect of foodstuffs, tobacn 
and materials such as cotton, timber and oil, all of which mus 
continue to take a high place in the British import programme, 
The greater variety in diet and the soothing calm that come 
to the Briton from smoking Virginia tobacco are at present 4 
important in the drive for greater productivity as up-to-date 
machinery. Some of these machines, moreover, unlike Virgini: 
tobacco, sea island cotton and Californian peaches and hard 
timber, could be made in Britain and made by as high a degre 
of engineering skill as America can command. There are certain 
specialities such as coal-cutting machinery and the essential unis: 
of the new cold strip steel mill to be installed in South Wales tha 
must be purchased in the United States and erected with the 
help of American “ know how.” But to embark on a wholesale 
re-equipment of British industry with American machine 
would be ill advised and short sighted, since it would burden th: 
British balance of payments with a continuous dollar expendi- 
ture in respect of spares and renewals. The bulk of British 
industrial re-equipment can be undertaken by British industry. 
It merely awaits the will to venture and re-equip on the part 
of industrialists and readiness by the public to forgo current 
consumption in the interests of capital investment, which in 
effect is a political decision in which the Government must take 
the initiative. 
x 


The loan agreement commits Britain to important modifica- 

In order to © 
counter many misconceptions prevalent in the United States, | 
it should be stressed at the outset that the grant of the loan | 


tions in import policy and exchange control. 


will remove the need neither for import licensing nor for 


exchange control in this country. Quantitative restrictions | 


on imports will remain for the time being, though they may 


be modified in the light of what transpires during the pending | 


international conferences that will consider the International | 


Trade Organisation charter for trade and employment. That 
charter, however, is merely a basis for discussion and, though 
the British Government has expressed its “ agreement on all 
important points in these proposals,” it would be wrong to ex- 
tract hard and fast unilateral commitments from this document. 
The commitments will crystallise in the course of negotiations 
that remain somewhat distant and in the light of mutual con- 
cessions and advantages that will emerge from them. The only 
commitment on imports that has crystallised as a result of the 
ratification of the loan agreement is that Britain ceases specific 
discrimination against US imports. If certain types of goods 
are imported at all (and the agreement leaves Britain free to 
exclude them altogether or to subject them to rigid restric- 
tions) then they must be allowed to come from the United 
States if exporters in that country offer them on really competi- 
tive terms. The first result of this commitment has already 
become apparent in the announcement that certain token imports 
of non-essential goods from the United States are to be allowed. 
Similar concessions were made to Canadian exporters earlier 
this year and the offer to United States exporters follows as « 
— consequence by virtue of the “ non discrimination ” 
c : 

The British commitments on exchange control derive partly 
from specific provisions made in the agreement, partly from 
the fact that with ratification of the agreement the British accep- 
tance of the Bretton Woods agreements becomes definitive and 
involves the full ri of ip of the International 


rigours of membership 
Monetary Fund within twelve months and not after the three 
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o five years’ transitional period provided for at Bretton Woods. 
hese exchange commitments are 

(1) To complete arrangements within a year making the 

terling receipts of all sterling area countries freely available for 
urrent transactions in any currency area with the result that 
‘any discrimination arising from the so-called sterling area 
dollar pool will be entirely removed.” 

(2) Not to apply exchange control so as to restrict the use of 
sterling arising out of current transactions held by residents of 
the United States ; this takes effect immediately. 

(3) To lift, within one year, all restrictions on payments and 
transfers for current transactions, in respect of all countries— 
whether sterling or non-sterling—whether or not the other 

ountries reciprocate by making current receipts in their own 
currencies freely convertible and available for payments in any 
part of the world. 

These commitments have one very clear bearing on the future 
development of the Britjsh exchange control machinery: they 
demand that provision be made for segregating current accruals 
of sterling from accumulated balances to which the privileges 
of completely free availability cannot be extended. In the 
case of sterling area countries, which represent by far the most 
important aspect of this problem, the Anglo-American financial 
agreement sets out the broad lines of approach to a solution. 
Part of the accumulated balances should be released at once 
and made convertible into any currency (the agreement making 
the quite unworkable requirement that no part of the initial 
“repayment” be financed out of the US dollar line of credit). 
A further part of the accumulated balances is to be similarly 
released by instalments over a period of years beginning in 1951. 
The remainder of the balances should be cancelled “ in recogni- 
tion of the benefits which the countries concerned might be 
expected to gain from such a settlement.” The agreement 
fortunately recognises that the agreements with the countries 
concerned will have to vary according to the circumstances of 
each case. In the series of negotiations that is about to start 
the hands of the British representatives will not be unduly tied 
by anything that was decided in Washington last December. 
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Even so, the attempts that were made to predetermine the sette- 
ments are not calculated to help a task which, bedevilled by 
politics as it will be, promises to be particularly difficult. This, 
however, is not to say that the general formula for these settle- 
ments embodied in the Anglo-American agreement is not just 
and realistic. It is evident that these balances, which, including 
the non-sterling countries’ funds, now exceed £3,500 million, 


greater measure of free convertibility as compensation for their 
readiness to fund and to remit part of the debt. Even when the 
series of these difficult negotiations is successfully completed 
exchange control will have to operate around the sterling area— 
if only to prevent exports of capital. The effectiveness of that 
control will gain immeasurably if it is found possible to main- 
tain the existing community of objectives and technique that has 
been evolved during the war years. 

Exchange relations with the non-sterling countries will pre- 
sumably have to be continued through the existing machinery 
of monetary and payments agreements and of American 
accounts for the United States and Canada. Unless a free 
foreign exchange market is restored in London—and of such 
a development there can be no question in the foreseeable 
future—this continuation of agreements for canalising payments 
between Britain and the countries in question appears inevitable. 
In the uncertain years that lie ahead this machinery should in 
fact provide an element of strength and stability in the sphere 
of international exchanges as it has done in the immediate 
past. The adjustments to the machinery that will be required, 
given our commitments under the Anglo-American agreement 
and Bretton Woods, can readily be reconciled with the basic 
principles on which the machine is operated ; they are in keep- 
ing with the trend along which the principles of sterling control 
have recently been evolving, namely, away from the strict 
bilateralism of the early payments agreements and toward ever- 
increasing multilateral availability of the sterling held in the 
accounts concernéd. 
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The problem of segregating accumulated sterling held by 
non-sterling countries from current accruals is unlikely to pre- 
sent much difficulty. There are only few cases in which the 
accumulated sterling balances of non-sterling countries are suffi- 
ciently large to call for this problem of segregation. Portugal 
is one of the exceptions, and it would be surprising if that 
problem had not been satisfactorily solved concurrently with 
the monetary agreement signed last April. In Argentina, where 
the amount involved is even larger than in the case of Portugal, 
the bulk of the sterling in question may be earmarked for the 
railway deal now being discussed in Buenos Aires. There are 
no other non-sterling countries where the nature and size of 
sterling accumulation suggest the need for a funding agree- 
ment and for segregating accumulated sterling, which would 
remain inconvertible, from current earnings. 

The technical adjustments of exchange control to the Anglo- 
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American financial agreement should not, therefore, preseg; 
much difficulty. Loan or no loan, a series of politico-econom; 
agreements would have to be negotiated with sterling 
area countries. The Anglo-American agreement and the loa 
that goes with it should assist the negotiation of satisfactory 
agreements in so far as it provides the resources that will under. 
write the British offer to make current earnings of Sterling 
available for expenditure in any part of the world. On th 
other hand, by attempting to define the lines on which thes 
agreements are to be drawn, by raising the issue of partis 
cancellation and by securing that the US credit terms are th 
best Britain can offer to Commonwealth Governments up 1 
the end of 1951, the American intervention, however under. 
standable and defensible it may have been, is calculated to com. 


= discussions which in any event would have presented 
mpress 


ive difficulties. 


Square Deal Redivivus 


O*% Tuesday this week, the main line railways and the Road 
Haulage Association presented a joint memorandum to 
the Minister of Transport on the co-ordination of road and 
rail freight transport. Times have changed since November, 
1938, when the railways, who were then convinced of the hope- 
lessness of trying to reach agreement with the road hauliers, 
came out so strongly with their “Square Deal” proposals, 
and demanded the removal of all statutory restrictions on their 
freedom to charge what they thought fit for the carriage of 
merchandise. But they have not changed so drastically since 
April, 1939, when the Transport Advisory Committee reported 
in favour of road-rail co-ordination based on the “ Square Deal.” 
The main difference is that a new Socialist Government is 
now in office, pledged to the nationalisation of all forms of 
inland transport, in this it is opposed with equal vehemence 
both by the railways and by road hauliers. ‘The railway chair- 
men are at this moment fortifying themselves by a poll of 
stockholders to pursue their opposition to nationalisation; and 
there is scarcely a lorry which does not carry a warning of 
the serious consequences which may be expected when it is 
nationalised. 

Thus the memorandum, though it does not purport to be 
a counterblast to nationalisation, is logically as well as chrono- 
logically the next step in a programme of opposition. ‘The 
nationalisers (to paraphrase Mr. Herbert Morrison) have not 
tried to prove their case, but the anti-nationalisers are trying 
to disprove it. Hence the agreement. It must be regarded as 
inland transport’s own plan. It is in line of descent from the 
“Square Deal,” and it emerges from the road-rail discussions 
which were resumed in May last year with the encouragement 
of Lord Leathers, who was then Minister of War Transport, 
and which have continued with the approval of the present 
Minister of Transport. Mr. Barnes now has to consider the 
agreement which they have produced. He, like the general 
public, may be slightly surprised at the unfamiliar spectacle 
of a road-rail agreement which has also, indeed, found general 
support from the Federation of British Industries and other 
trader interests, from the canals and coastwise shipping (the 
latter with some reservations) and from road users represented 
by the British Road Federation. Doubtless he will wonder 
whether such impressive unanimity would have been achieved 
but for the threat of nationalisation and the fear of a State 
transport monopoly. 

It is not a simple matter to summarise the road-rail agreement. 
Transport discussion is always beset by well-sounding general 
words, which really require careful definition, and this memoran- 
dum is no exception. On a first reading, the general principles 
which the agreement lays down have a comforting sound. 
The public should have an “unfettered right” to select the 
most convenient and economic form of transport for their 
own requirements. There-is-an explicit assurance that hands 
will not be laid on the “C” licence. It is intended that road 
and rail services should ensure, so far as is practicable, “adequate 
alternative facilities with competition on fair terms.” 


forms of transport should have “ like public service obligations,” 
including reasonable and regular services, the acceptance of 
any traffic offered without discrimination between traders, and 
the observance of standard conditions of carriage, classification 
of ore and Jeoe INS? structures 

uch conditions principles are clearly involved in any 
workable scheme of inland transport po-andinaticn: The 
Government themselves (unless they are thinking merely in 
terms of an enabling bill for transport nationalisation) musi 
: this moment, be considering very similar propositions for 


co-ordination of transport under State ownership. They | 
may not reach the same answers, though they could conceivably | 


reach some which were a deal less acceptable. The test 
which has to be applied is, in reality, quite simple. Wha 


combination of transport facilities will provide the public with — 


efficient service at the least cost in economic resources? All 


schemes, whether they involve intense road-rail competition, © 


or private road-rail agreements, or comprehensive State owner- 
ship, must be judged by this test. The next stage, therefore, 


is fo examine the road-rail agreement i ter i 
whether it will pass muster. eee 


* 


First come the new obligations which road hauliers would | 
assume. These include common carrier obligations, fortified 
by area road haulage organisations to convey goods which | 
cannot be expeditiously handled by individual ‘hauliers. It is 


proposed that all holders of “A” and “B” licences would 
accept this obligation as a condition of the licence. But the 
obligation of common carrier docs not, it seems, herald any 
process of concentration within the road haulage industry; the 
industry will collectively assume the responsibility for carrying 
out the obligations of a public service Keetiehiout the country, 
but “ the advantages of personal and individual service will 
be preserved.” This obligation, on the face of it, represents 
clear gain for the railways, who have always made much of 
the road hauliers’ picking and choosing of loads and skimming 
the cream of the traffic. But they are, apparently, prepared to 
re appreciable rs to obtain it. 
mmon carrier igations—indeed, the whole agreement 
can, however, only be interpreted by reference to = fares 
eer. ait a Bi Fate agreement, in a revealing 
he 1 e Industry cannot properly 
discharge the obligations of a public service unless rates and 
The anes oa ad are ee oe . songaanie basis.” 
rates runs t throu whole matter. 
There may be free and unfettered em oo ailicrenn forms of 
ort, Or common caffier tions for both sides, or 
non-dscrimination between different users. But if the general 
el of rates ts too high, or if it is widely discriminating between 


road and rail transport for particular classes of merchandise of 
along particular routes, will these conditions of free choice by 
the transport user be effectively met? There will presumably be 
two rates structures — unless. indeed, the road structure is 
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ufficiently powerful to control that of the railways, and bri 
them close to equality. Road hauliers wili adopt a nati 


» rates structure for merchandise by both passenger 
rains service, “which is capable of correlation with the road 
ates structure ”—-not necessarily identical with it. These two 
iructures are at present being’ worked out, and their observance 
ould be a statutory duty on the roads and railways. How 
ould the public be protected? The agreement is ready with 
the answer. A Road-Rail Tribunal would be established on 
he lines of the Railway Rates Tribunal to settle standard 
onditions of carriage, classification of merchandise, and road 
nd rail rates schedules “based on reasonable charges and 
correlated with a view to the best use being made of each 
jorm of transort.” Any body of users or providers of transport 
would be entitled to be heard by this Tribunal, and to apply 
for variation of the scheduled charges on the ground that 
they were not “ reasonable.” 

These proposals, coupled with the assurance that exceptional 
rates will be continued, have evidently done much to encourage 
the trader interests to support the road-rail agreement as a 
whole. Yet they are not very far removed from the “ Square 
Deal,” and it is by no means unreasonable to ask for a further 
clarification of this section on rates. Correlation of road 
and rail rates to promote the best use of each form of transport 
could mean many things. It could mean in increase in mineral 
and heavy freight rates by rail, because the corresponding rates 
by road would be higher still. That would still make the “ best 
use” of each form of transport, though it would mean higher 
charges on freight which, in any case, could hardly avoid going 
by rail. It could mean, again, a sharp discrimination against 
road transport in excess of a given mileage, and this might tend 
to promote the best use of available facilities, without guarantee- 
ing the lowest cost. Indeed, it is possible to conceive a structure 
of read and rail rates which would have the sensible objectives 
of encouraging long-distance traffic in the higher grades to go 
by rail, and making fuller use of road haulage for feeder services 
te intermediate railheads—but again the absolute level of rates 
is the critical point. There is, in fact, no suggestion of any 
of these technical objectives in the agreement. Nor does it 
fix any limit for the net revenues at which the two industries 
would aim. Yet this is surely another important point. Do 
the railways still aim at their standard revenues under the 1921 
Act? If so, will the many concessions which will be forced 
upon them under the agreement be compensated by increased 
rates for heavy traffics, which will further inflate the basic cost 
structure of British industry? And how is a road rate to be 
defined as “reasonable,” unless it can be put to a public test 
by reference to the capital employed in the road haulage industry 
and the returh which it earns? Statutory protection for rates 
which can only be varied on the ground that they are not 
reasonable involves a closer definition of what is reasonable, 
and this can only be measured by capital and operating costs. 
No information on these points has ever been provided by 
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the road haulage industry, though it is not to be blamed for 
failing to do more than other privately-owned industries in 
this matter. But if the road haulage industry now applies for 
statutory protection for its rates structure, it must accept the 
Corresponding obligation to disclose its capital and revenue 
accounts, and to accept the principle of a maximum profit. 

These are some of the conditions which are implicit in the 
word “reasonable.” There are other words which sound as 
innocent, and are as pregnant with possible meanings. Until 
they are clarified, it will hardly be possible to admit the claim 
that the scheme avoids the dangers of monopoly. It will have 
the appearance of a moderate system of price fixing, with 
appropriate safeguards, for two complementary services. But 
if rates are so determined that traffic is forced to road or to 
rail, as the case may be, what becomes of the unfettered choice 
of the user? The “C” licence will be an ever-present safeguard 
against unduly high rates on short-distance consignments, but 
it is much less effective for scattered bong-distance traffic, and 
for bulk loads of minerals and low-rated raw materials. At this 
most vital point, the scheme requires expansion. 


* 


It would be unfair to criticise the scheme for being what it 
avowedly is—a compromise between interests. Nor is it to 
be dismissed as a statement by the condemned man before 
execution. It has raised many old transport issues in a new 
form. But it stops short of the fundamental ones. It gives 
no hint of the amount of transport capital which should be 
maintained, renewed and remunerated. It gives no consideration 
to the provision of new railway capital for essential improve- 
ments. It contemplates the status quo ante bellum, when the 
railways were rapidly losing revenue to the roads, and accepts 
the situation as inevitable. It would seem to pre-suppose a 
“ simplification” of the rates classification, going back to the 
rough injustice before 1928, when there were only six classes. 
It admits no necessity for any writing-down of transport capital, 
road or rail. It seeks to justify rates by what is reasonable, 
and not by proper comparison of costs. It excludes from ~ 
consideration the passenger sides of the two industries. And 
it provides no evidence of a fresh approach to the transport 

on the lines of maximum use and minimum cost. 
Lord Leathers observed in October, 1943, that in his view 
the “ Square Deal” proposals failed to reach the root of the 
problem, and that a more radical solution of the transport 
problem was needed: His Socialist successor at the Ministry 
of Transport may have the same feeling about the new agree- 
ment, for it bows to the established in precisely the same way. 
Mr Barnes, then, has a chance of showing that Socialist thought 
on transport is more enterprising than this. Unfortunately, 
there is no evidence, as yet, that the problem has received 
much fundamental thought by the Government; they should, 
therefore, regard the road-rail agreement as a challenge to 
produce something better. 


Business Notes 


After the Loan 


Neither the passing of the American loan nor the long tap 
vacation has provided much stimulus for this week’s Stock 
Exchange dealings. In truth, the loan was already adequately 
discounted as a general market factor, and the immediate bene- 
ficiaties were limited to tobacco shares and newspaper shares 
on the argument that the threat to increased supplies of tobacco 
leaf and newsprint had been removed—though it may be doubted 
whether slightly larger papers will provide increased profits on 
the scale that some speculative investors appear to expect. Apart 
from these special groups, the market’s reception of the loan was 
rather aloof. 

Indeed, some forward-looking investors were wondering this 
week whether it should not be regarded as something of a bear 
point. The loan (so the argument runs) goes a long way to 
expose the British economy to the fluctuations in American 
Prosperity. American observers are taking a more sceptical view 
about the permanence of the present high level of activity in the 


United States than they were doing a few months ago, and the 
behaviour of industrials on Wall Street, though it owes something 
to the dearer money trend in that market, does appear to be dis- 
counting already some measure of trade recession during the next 
twelve months. London, of course, is not bound by any specu- 
lative ties to Wall Street, but if the New York market correctly 
anticipates the American economic trend, and if the low pressure 
area should in due course travel across the Atlantic to affect the 
economic weather here, the London market may be justified in 
taking its cue from Wall Street. 


That, at least, is a line of discussion which has been heard 
this week. Perhaps it gives less than due weight to one of the 
two main factors which govern security prices to-day—the 
strength of Mr Dalton’s cheaper money policy. Lack of any 
marked response to the tap holiday should not be interpreted 
as a permanent factor in the situation. The yeasty qualities of 
23 per cent will in due course produce the now conventional 
expansion in gilt-edged prices, and after them in the general body 
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of investment equities. It would probably be realistic, at least for 


the time being, to pursue an investment policy based on the 
automatic consequences of cheap money in a closed economy. 
For even with the loan it has not suddenly been opened to the 
draughty consequences of American boom and bust. This, to be 
sure, is a short-term view, for there are a sufficient number of 
question marks in the domestic situation to merit a selective policy 
and a sharp look-out for any change of trend. 


x * x 


Dearer Money in America 


Important moves are afoot in the New York money and bond 
markets. The cloud of harder money, no bigger than a man’s 
hand when a few weeks ago the Reserve Banks of New York, San 
Francisco and Philadelphia eliminated their preferential rate of 
4 per cent on member bank loans secured by short-term Govern- 
ment paper, is now assuming much more impressive size. At the 
end of last week the National City Bank of New York announced 
that it would raise its interest rates on loans to security dealers 
and brokers from 1 per cent to 14 per cent, and other banks have 
followed this lead. Soon after, the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York advanced its buying rate on bankers’ acceptances. Other 
straws in the harder money wind are reports that many commer- 
cial banks, acting with a unanimity which suggests common in- 
spiration, have been encouraging their customers to liquidate 
speculative accounts secured by Government paper (these are the 
only securities on which margin trading has recently been possible) 
and an announcement from the US Treasury that $2,469 million 
of certificates maturing on August 1st will be paid off in cash. 
The resources for debt redemption will come from the war loan 
accounts now held by commercial banks, and the operation will 
have some deflationary effect, as part of the maturing certificates 
are held by the Federal Reserve banks. 

The result of all these developments has been to accelerate the 
downward trend in bond prices, and the weakness of this market 
has this week communicated itself to equities in Wall Street. 
Higher interest rates in the United States are almost certain to 
come if the abandonment of price control is as definitive as this 
week’s developments in Congress indicate it to be. In .a com- 
pletely free economy in which there is full employment of 
resources, a keen demand for capital, an inflationary potential 
and continuing scarcity of certain consumer goods, it would 
be foolish to endeavour to maintain cheap money at all 
costs as the one control perpetuated in splendid isolation. It 
would be an extremely expensive museum piece, and the United 
States at the moment appears to be in no mood to harbour such 
relics of a controlled economy. 


* *x x 


The Suspect Dollar 


The hardest, scarcest currency, the US dollar, has for the 
past fortnight been classed among the suspect. The abandonment 
of price control in the United States and the sharp depreciation 
in the domestic purchasing power of the dollar that has occurred 
since the demise of OPA at the end of June have already caused 
two countries, Canada and Sweden, to take defensive action 
against the contagion of price increases. Canada’s decision to 
allow her currency to appreciate by 10 per cent to parity with the 
US dollar was taken a fortnight ago. A week ago, Sweden followed 
suit with a 14 per cent appreciation of the krona. As from Satur- 
day of last week the krona rate was changed from 4.20 to 3.60 to 
the US dollar and a consequential adjustment was made in the 
sterling rate from 16.92 to 14.50.. This move ‘had been preceded 
by a two-day ban on unauthorised purchases of foreign currencies 
by Swedish banks. It was a considered move on which preliminary 
study had taken place for some time past, certainly long before 
price control in the United States was temporarily abandoned. 
In Sweden, as in Canada, the exchange value of the currency had 
been undervalued in terms of relative costs of living for some 
time, before the events in the United States which precipitated the 
two revaluation decisions. 

In Sweden’s case, the appreciation of the currency conforms 
with the tradition and policy of stability which in comparable cir- 
cumstances after World War I had led to precisely similar action. 
On this later occasion the Swedish Riksbank, explaining and 
justifying the decision, stated that it was due to. “ international 
developments ” and “in support of continued price stabilisation 
in Sweden.” As the krona revaluation decision could be so 
clearly foreseen (it was confidently anticipated in The Economist 
last week) it may be assumed that it was preceded by some 
movement of hot money into Sweden. The decision to close the 
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Swedish exchange market to further purchases of dollars ay 
other currencies two days before the rate was changed suppor, 
this assumption. Much of that capital influx was probably , 
Swedish origin though it is not improbable that American fun 
free as they are to roam the world, joined the movement. T}; 
movement of “hot money” away from the United States hy 
assumed very small dimensions as yet, but it is an interest 
sign of the times. We may not have to wait long to see realise 
the prophesy Lord Keynes implied when he said: “If in t 
next five or ten years the dollar turns out to be a scarce curreng 
seldom will so many people have been so right.” 


* * x 


Other Revaluation Candidates 


The movement started by Canada and joined by Swede 
may gain more adherents, and will certainly do so if the rise in 
US prices begins to assume the character of a spiral (and fron 
this point of view the renewed wage demands in the Unite 
States will deserve the closest*attention). The psychology o 
exchange movements is such that a move of this kind, though only 
two countries have yet shown their hand, tends to feed on itself 
Already Switzerland and Argentina have been suggested as th: 
next revaluers. Switzerland has strongly denied any such inten. 
tion. In Argentina the president of the Central Bank has, wm. 
wittingly perhaps, fed the rumours by denying the opposite, say- 
ing that the Argentine authorities had no intention of depre- 
ciating the peso. 

There have even been idle suggestions that sterling must catch 
the contagion. This may be dismissed as unfounded speculation 
The imponderables in the American price situation are too grea 
to base any exchange policy on the events of the past thre 
weeks. Canada and Sweden were wholly justified in taking th 
decision to write up their currencies in terms of dollars, becaus 
their currencies were already undervalued when dollar price 


broke loose. That position does not obtain in this country, ani 
tempting as it would be to attempt to change the terms of inta- F 


national trade in our favour during the present sellers’ market, i 


would be a move fraught with much danger. This, however, is | 7 
not to say that some such adjustment would not take place i @ 
the rise in dollar prices went much further than it has gone 


already. In such an event it would be reasonable to expect : 
revaluation of many currencies, including those of Belgium and 
the Netherlands, in terms of dollars. This would be tantamount 


to a widespread writing down in the currency price of gold, for | 
the one thing which appears certain in the present confused price 


prospect in the United States is that one price will remain un- 


changed: the $35 per ounce dollar price of gold. That is a point § 


to be pondered over by gold producers the world over. ; 
The Canadian and Swedjsh € moves set an interesting 


keynote for the coming deliberations on parities and exchangt | 


policies by the International Monetary Fund. They underline 


the theme that in future international equilibrium will have t0 | 


depend far more on adjustments of exchange rates than on 
adjustments of ic price and cost structures to a 
pattern of exchange relationships. It is useful to have that lesson 


emphasised and illustrated by practical demonstrations at this | 


formative period of the Fund’s policy. 


* * x 


Stock Exchange and Placings 


A “memorandum of guidance” on placings issued by the 
Stock Exchange Council seeks to remedy the widespread dissatis- 
faction which has been created among investors by a number <! 
placings made during and since the war. As long ago as 1936 the 
Stock Exchange authorities expressed the view that “all issues, 
particularly those of ordinary capital, should be made by prospectus 
or offer for sale, unless from the public standpoint the necessity 
or advantage of a private placing is indicated by the circumstances.” 

issues and offers for sale during the war were, of 

course, banned, and the increase in placings, with all the accom- 

panying disorder promoted by a sellers’ market, has certainly 
confirmed wisdom of the view formed ten years ago. 

i of the placings v. offer for sale con- 
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placing, including the question of relative costs. These points can 
be cleared informally in advance by the broker concerned with 
the New Issues Panel before a formal application for permission 
to deal is heard. 

The Memoranda next insists upon orderly marketing, by making 
a “substantial number” of the shares to be placed available 
through the market “at one price.” It is further suggested that 
the shares should be offered by the market, subject to permission 
to deal being granted, “for a remuneration comparable to a 
broker’s commission” (that is, for a modest turn) and allowing 
a reasonable time—the Council suggests 48 hours—after publica- 
tion of the advertisement to receive answers and to allocate 
shares if the demand exceeds the supply. 

Finally, the Council has introduced a temporary rule designed 
to eliminate irresponsible stagging of placings. This will put 
an obligation on the purchaser to make a firm application and to 
accept a firm allocation of shares, which, subject to permission 
to deal being granted, may not be revoked. These steps, in 
combination, seem to be well designed to keep placings within 
their proper field, and to ensure, as far as possible, that the 
investor gets as square a deal under placing procedure as he 
would expect under a prospectus issue or an offer for sale. In 
these days of scarcity of new investments, they may not always 
appear to work with complete satisfaction. But they certainly 
will provide a marked improvement over the conditions which 
prevailed so long as the Treasury insisted on limiting the raising 
of new capital to placings with large institutions in order to 
preserve, aS it was thought, an “orderly market.” There is no 
doubt that the Council’s conception of orderliness is greatly to 
be preferred, 4 

* * 


South African Gold Sales 


A new agreement has been made between Britain and South 
Africa providing for the sale of South African gold to this 
country in 1946 and 1947. Im each of these two years South 
Africa has undertaken to sell not less than £80 million of gold 
to Britain at a price of 172s. 6d. per fine ounce. The price is 3d. 
higher than the figure paid by the Bank of England for other 
newly mined gold and represents an increase of 3d. on the price 
paid to South Africa until the end of 1945. The increase has been 
calculated on the basis of gold shipping costs from Cape Town to 
New York. The price is liable to adjustment in the event of 
changes in the sterling-dollar rate or of changes in the dollar price 
for gold. The Chancellor of the Exchequer making the announce- 
ment of this gold sale agreement last Tuesday added that the 
Bank of England would provide the Union of South Africa’s 
requirements of foreign currencies against sterling. 

The timing of the announcement soon after the ratification of 
the Anglo-American loan and the specific reference to the meeting 
of the Union’s foreign currency requirements have attracted to 
the news an interest and a mass of speculative implications which 
it does not deserve. The new agreement conforms in shape to 
those that were made with South Africa during the war—and 
indeed, since the creation of the South African Reserve Bank in 
1925. Each year South Africa has undertaken to sell a certain 
quota of gold to the Bank of England. That quota has, during 
the war, been calculated on estimates of probable output and of 
the Union’s foreign exchange requirements. Enough gold was 
sold to meet these requirements which in so far as they took the 
form of non-sterling currencies were then satisfied from the 
sterling area pool. Until about two years ago the gold sales were 
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closely adjusted to the Union’s exchange requirements and con~ 
sequently South Africa did not accumulate sterling balances. In- 
stead, she accumulated gold at the Reserve Bank. In more recent 
agreements, however, South Africa has been induced to sell so 
the Bank of England rather more gold than the amount strictly 
required for her external requirements. Consequently some accu- 
mulation of sterling balances has been taking place on South 
African account and on May 29th last this item amounted to about 
£30 million. The quotas of £80 million to be sold this year and 
next are rather higher than those sold in the past and it may, 
therefore, be assumed that South African accumulation of sterling 
will make further progress over the next eighteen months. Mean- 
while South Africa’s foreign exchange requirements will, as in the 
past, be satisfied from London and, again as in the past, the 
determination of those requirements will be settled not by London 
but by the unfettered judgment of the South African exchange 
contro] authorities. 


x * * 


Building Targets and Scarce Materials 


Last week-end, the Minister of Works allowed himself the 
luxury of announcing the first published target in the Govern- 
ment’s housing scheme, covering the period up to the end of 
1946. By that date the Government hope to complete 100,000 
temporary and 100,000 permanent houses. Up to the end of 
May 30,637 temporary houses and 9,793 permanent houses had 
been completed, but work had been started on 9§,392 permanent 
houses for which materials in short supply will be required before 
the year end. But doubtless Mr Tomlinson has good grounds 
for committing himself at this stage of the housing programme 
to a target for the end of the year. 

The crux of the matter is still the shortage of building materials 
and components. The Minister singled out for mention siates, 
tiles, plaster-board and baths. Clay tiles provide a typical case 
in which ironing out bottlenecks of production in one line of 
materials may merely pass it on to another. There are indica- 
tions, in fact, that concentration of plant and labour on bricks 
has been to the detriment of tile production. Other actual and 
potential shortages of materials also threaten the programme. 
Many of them can be traced to causes well beyond the building 
materials industries. Thus, the supply of paint is dependent on 
the supply of linseed oil. This has to be fitted into a general 
strategy of oils and fats, which is determined by the Govern- 
ment’s food pelicy. A shortage of baths and other buildizg com- 
ponents goes back to the labour shortage in the iron-founding 
industry and the greater attractiveness to the.manufacturer of 
turning out the more profitable castings for industries othe: than 
building. These shortages are overshadowed by the dearth of 
timber, which can only be relieved by the resumption of trade 
with Russia, and by using every available ship meanwhile to bring 
such supplies as are to hand from other sources. 

Only temporary, piecemeal solutions are possible while 
materials, men and machinery are in short supply, and an over~ 
all plan for their aHocation between different industries is miss- 
ing. The recent decision to co-ordinate the building activities of 
the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Works, and the Ministry 
of Supply by a Committee drawn from all three departments 
was a step in the right direction. The Minister of Works has 
also let it be known that a five vears’ programme of building 
construction is in course of preparation. The published housing 
target for this year no doubt fits into this longer-term plan. But 
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in housing, where the public is so vitally affected and where 
success depends so much on the voluntary co-operation of a large 
variety of industries, full information on targets and the produc- 
tion of materials and components should be available at regular 
and frequent intervals. 

* * * 


The Coal Board Takes Over 


The Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill passed into law on 
July 12th, the day before the final vote on the US loan. The 
National Coal Board goes to work, therefore, free from the bogy 
that it will be prevented by a shortage of dollars from re-equip- 
ping the mines with American machinery. Nor is this its only 
advantage. Coal is scarcer and dearer than ever before—more 
than twice as expensive and less than three-quarters as 
plentiful as seven years ago. Only gross mismanagement could 
diminish supplies and raise costs still higher, while even moderate 
skill in admiaistration should effect an improvement. There is a 
reasonable presumption that the industry has touched bottom ; 
the Board has a clear objective and a great opportunity ; and the 
public has a simple measure of success. 

In its relations with labour, the Board also has certain advan- 
tages. Weekly earnings already average £6 per week for workers 
of all ages and in some districts they average well over £7 per 
week. These are very different from the earnings normal in pre- 
war days. But even these relatively high earnings have not so 
far met with much success in attracting men to the pits.. Hours 
of work have still to be agreed upon, now that Mr Shinwell has 
given way in principle to the miners’ demand for a five-day week ; 
and it will fall to the Board to find ways and means of recon- 
ciling this principle with the condition attached that the five-day 
week “ must secure the output of coal which is necessary to meet 
the country’s needs.” It will not be easy to give effect to such 
conflicting instructions “ with the full co-operation of the miners ” 
except by sticking to the principle and ignoring the condition. 
The Board is likely to find, too, that the temper of the workers, 
whether because of the ancient legacy of quarrels between 
masters and men, or because of the irritations that accompany 
long -hours of toil underground, makes for hard bargains and 
strong views. The resistance recently offered to the employment 
of Polish miners, and echoed in Mr Shinwell’s supercilious 
comments last week-end, shows that the Socialism of the miners 
is still tempered by exclusiveness. 

Although labour relations have the limelight at present, it 
will be the investment policy of the Board that will tell in the 
long run. For the first time for twenty-five years capital is avail- 


' able to the industry in ample volume both for the reduction of 


costs by the re-equipment of existing pits and by the sinking of 
new ones. The application of new methods will presumably rest 
primarily on the regional organisations under the Board, but it 
will be for the Board itself to select the districts on which the 
main effort is to be expended and to ensure that the schemes 
selected are such as to yield the quickest results at lowest overall 
cost. The public will look forward to hearing as soon as possible 
what scale of capital expenditure is contemplated and what results 
are expected from it. They will be only too conscious that 
Britain’s competitive position, not only in mining but also in all 
the industries dependent upon cheap fuel, rests largely upon the 
success of the Board. 


* * x 


The Five-Day Week 


The five-day week is becoming the fashion, and not only 
among the miners. The Standard Motor Company has announced 
its intention of introducing a 42$-hour, five-day week in all its 
factories, as from August 30th. The number of hours, it is stated, 
will be reduced to forty, “when circumstances permit.” Other 
motor companies are understood to be adopting the same policy, 
and a similar development is reported by the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, which will introduce a five-day week of 45 hours at the 
beginning of 1947. _ 

An experiment in reduced hours is being tried out in the 
tinplate industry, where a five-day week of 30 hours has been 
introduced, but with a rather different purpose. The main 
object is to make the tinplate industry attractive to labour, or, 
rather, less unattractive. The industry lost a large proportion of 
its skilled labour during the war, and there is a large unsatisfied 
demand for tinplate, both for home and export matkets, which 
cannot be met unless the labour force is restored. However, 
the temporary character of employment in old-fashioned strip 
mills, which will be superseded when the new plans for hot strip 
mills take effect, is likely to act as a deterrent to recruitment, par- 
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ticularly in an area where the workers fear the effects of technolo. 
gical unemployment. 

It will be interesting to see whether other firms, particularly jn 
the engineering industry, follow suit and reduce their working 
week. There can be no hard and fast rule about the optimum 
number of hours. In some cases, it may lead to greater productive 
efficiency, or at any rate not mean any loss of output. In others, jt 
may involve a definite reduction in production. Where doubk 
shift working can be introduced, the 40-hour week is economically 
practicable. Hitherto this question has been regarded as , 
national issue, to be settled at the highest level. It is undoubtedly 
better that the movement for shorter hours should develop on ; 
process of economic trial and error, and by individual agreements 
rather than that it should be settled, as a matter of high social 
principle, under pressure from the TUC. 


* * * 


Steel Output and Exports 


Holidays caused a reduction in steel output from the peak of 
262,000 tons per week in May to 240,000 tons per week in June, 
and still lower rates in the holiday months of July and August 
are only to be expected. For the second quarter of the year, 
output was at an annual rate of 13.1 million tons—the highest 
rate recorded in the history of the British steel industry. Never- 
theless, output is far from meeting requirements and some sections 
of the industry have sufficient orders to occupy them for the 
next six months. The requirements of home consumers are 9 
pressing that the Board of Trade have made reductions in export 
allocations for plates, sheets and other stee] products in the second 
half of the year. This should not lead to an immediate reduction 
in exports, since orders already authorised for the second and 
third quarters will not be restricted, and the tonnage outstanding 
at the end of the second quarter was very considerable. “Home 
consumers” include firms engaged in the export of engineering 


products and other steel goods, so that it will be direct exports 
only that suffer. But it is disappointing that it should be neces- | © 
sary to impose fresh limitations on steel exports (largely for the | 
sake of steel houses) just when the opportunities in export markets | 


are at their brightest. 
. The steel shortage can be overcome only by extensions 10 
capacity or by imports of semis from abroad. There seems littl: 
prospect. of obtaining imports of billets in the near future, al- 
though the Federation have taken credit for 500,000 tons per 
annum in their long-term plan for the industry. Some schemes 3f 
reconstruction are in progress, but do not seem likely to yield a 
significant addition to output for at least a year. As there is nv 
steel programme no one knows at what rate output can be expected 
to expand. Would it not be opportune for the Governmsnt 10 
prepare and issue such a programme, based on development 
schemes which are known to be going forward without prejudice 
to nationalisation ? This might form a useful first task for the 
Steel Contro] Board when it is set up. 

* * * 


Currency Board for Burma 


An Order was approved by Parliament this week to prepare 
the way for the separation of Burmese from Indian currency and 
the establishment next year of a Currency Board for Burma. This 
move is, of course, a logical consequence of the political segrega- 
tion. The traditional currency of Burma was the Indian rupee, 
but after the establishment of the Indian Reserve Bank the rising 
N t movement.in. Burma led to the institution of a separate 
ranger alli nverndle whe Ryn Nena aly eee 

tes, were legal-tender only in Burma, were issued from 
the Indian Reserve Bank’s office, and distributed through 
the country by the Government’s local “ Treasuries.” By the out- 
break of war the Burmese issue comprised the bulk of the total 
Serensy, but sees me comes we Burmese and Indian 

es were submerg: r of Japanese » and 
largely disappeared into private hoards. Thes setemmmeaeiat 
however, after the Japanese surrender, and, now that the worst of 
the currency chaos has been cleared away, it has become possible 
to formulate longer-term plans. 

‘Under the pre-war framework Burma had the right to ter- 
minate the arrangement with the Indian Reserve Bank by giving 
two years’ notice. The effect of the new Order is to shorten the 
notice period to six months, and the segregation of issues is being 
planned to take place after this period has expired. Details are 
not yet available, but the Government of Burma has power to 
issue Currency, and it is known that the new issue will be managed 
by a currency board operated on the customary lines. Thus the 
management will be focused in London, and the Burmese cur- 
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ncy will be linked to sterling directly instead of, as in the pas 
chnolo. directly through the Indian rupee. There is no jeutsliainns ia 
sary j pe suggestion that the arrangement will, in effect, still leave the 
as a psition under Indian control. 
tim * * * 
icbee mployment in May 
thers, it The latest employment and unemployment returns relating 
double » May (summarised in a table on page 116) show that the general 
»MiCally end of the first six months of 1946 has been maintained. Thus, 
d asa hile the total working population has continued to decline, 
ubtedly nainly as a result of the withdrawal of women from industry, 
P ona he proportion of the labour force engaged on civilian production, 
soda articularly for exports, has steadily risen. 


The numbers engaged on manufacture for export at the end 
May were 128 per cent of the mid-1939 figure, those in the 
asic industries and services were 113 per cent. On the other 
and, the numbers in building and distribution were 84 per cent 
d 75 per cent respectively of their mid-1939 level. The total 
peak of mgaged on manufacturing equipment and supplies for the Forces 

$48,000) represents a reduction from the April figure and is only 


Pere 7 per cent of the mid-1939 total. It seems likely that a reduc- 
e year hon to the eventual labour force of 500,000 on supplies for the 
highest orces will be completed well before the end of this year. 


The unemployment figures show an increase of 1,291 between 
id-May and mid-June, when the total number was 376,167. 
he Ministry of Labour has now introduced a more satisfactory 
method of breaking down these figures, which shows that about 
so per cent of the total number of unemployed had been out of 
work for more than eight weeks. The increase in total unemploy- 
ment is accounted for by an increase in the number of men— 
he number of women unemployed actually declined. 


Never- 
ections 
for the 
are 30 
export 
second 
luction 


id and Wales, Scotland and the North-East Coast still present the 
anding ajor problem, with 9 per cent, 4} per cent and 5} per cent of 
Home heir insured populatioa respectively unemployed. There has 
a een a slight increase in unemployment in the London area, and 


xports | Iso in the North-Western area, which now has more than 70,000 


— ut of work. The proportion of unemployed to the total number 
or the eof insured workers is estimated to be 2} per cent. This suggests 
larkets | har the general situation is being kept fairly well in hand, but 


hat the geographical maldistribution of the labour force has yet 
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Savings and the Borrowing Programme 


_ The Gilt-edged market, reflecting on the dollar Joan, has 
tried to work up a mild interest in the fact that the Chancellor’s 
domestic. borrowing programme will not, after all, be disrupted. 
It was right to take only mild interest, for the extent to which 
Mr Dalton’s public statements have under-rated this programme 
has not, even now, been generally realised. Consider, first, the 
small savings. Much has been said about them, yet the implica- 
uions of the detailed June figures, given in answer to a recent 
Parliamentary question, have passed almost unnoticed. It has long 
been evident, as The Economist pointed out on May 25th, that 
the real trend was even worse than had appeared. The net totals, 
poor though they were, were being sustained by the forestalling 
purchases of 3 per cent. Defence Bonds which, although withdrawn 
at end-April, overflowed into the May statistics. It was clear 
that, when this influence disappeared, sales would drop to th. 
levels current before the Thanksgiving drive opened. 

So it has proved. In June, although the net repayment of 
Savings Certificates (£3.1 million) was slightly less than in May, 
and although P.O. deposits provided a net £5.6 million against « 
fractional net loss, 2} per cent Defence Bonds produced only £4.7 
million net, and aggregate “small” savings contributed a mere 
£11 million net, before allowing for £9.5 million of accrued 
interest. This represents an annual rate of only £132 million— 
just a quarter of Mr Dalton’s target—or a negligible £18 million 
per annum if accrued interest is deducted. If the flow of funds 
were to proceed at the June rate for the ensuing nine months, 
the yield for this financial year, despite the heavy forestalling 
purchases in the first quarter, would be only a little over £200 
million—again without deducting the {110 million or so for 
accrued interest. 

But this is not all. Among the “ below-line ” expenditure items, 
EPT refunds and War Damage payments are running above 
estimate (the former, at their recent rate, would be fully discharged 
within the year), and may require over £350 million. Tax 
Reserve Certificates, which have never been mentioned in any 
official programme, may absorb up to £150 million for net redemp- 
tions; the Civil Contingencies Fund may require, perhaps, {100 
to £150 million; the post-war credits for old people will absorb 
£26 million; and there are other “ below-line ” items as well. Ther 
is certainly no reason yet to suppose that the “ above-line ” deficit 


HONGKONG and SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in th Colony of Hongkong.) 


One hundred and twenty-ninth Report of the Board of Directors submitted to the Ordinary Yearly Genera 
Meeting of Shareholders held at the offices of the HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 
1, Queen’s Road Central, Honckonz, on Friday, the 12th July. 1940. 


To the Shareholders of the HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting the Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 3ist December. 
1945, together with the Balance Sheet as at that date. 

The full extent of the loss incurred by the Corporation as a result of the war in the Far East cannot 
at present be ascertained, and in these circumstances the Directors regret that they are unable to recommend 
the payment of a dividend and have reso!ved that the profit for the year amounting to €217,855 4s. ld. be 


transferred to Contingencies Reserve. A. MORSE, § C?airman, 
SHARE CAPITAL: BALANCE SHEET as at 3ist DECEMBER, 1945 ont @ 
Authorised and Issued : 
160,000 Shares of HK $125 each, fully paid oe ace -- HK $20,000,000 1,250,000 0 0. 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS: oo eee y 
HK $125 per Share on 160,000 Shares issued ... we «. EF... HK $20,600,000 


RESERVE FUND ... < 


HONGKONG CURRENCY NOTES IN CIRCULATION : 
Authorised Note Issue against securities deposited with the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies : 
HK $30,000,000 ind wed kis asp 7 i ... £1,875,000 0 0 
Excess Note lesne against Hongkong Government Certificates of 
indebtedness HK §226,563,301... as ake ane ..+ 14,160,206 6 2 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, including Accounts— geen 
subject to Moratoriam and at Offices not yet re-opened amounting to 
£14,176,612 9s. 7d. and including previsions for Bad and Doubtful 
Debts and Contingencies aon oon oop coe vee .. £67,653,912 9 IL 


7,125,000 0 90 


16,035,206 6 2 





BILLS PAYABLE _... ids ae poe og oi ope $= 475,280 19 11 

NET BALANCE QI? DRAFTS, less Remittances and other items in ———————— 68,182,193 9 10 
transit. including ‘tems in transit between Offices not yet re-opened ... 1,969,989 14 4 

Nores: 1. The alfvve total of Hongkong Currency notes in circulation does not include 


Currency Notes of the Corporation issued by the Japanese Authorities during the occupa- 
tion of Hongkong, t at the loss which it is anticipated will be incurred by the Corporation 
in this connection ft as been taken into account in the above Balance Sheet. 

2. In the case of ct rtain offices the figures included in the above Balance Sheet reflect the 
result of transactions which took place during the period of enemy occupation and may be 
subject. to adjustment. 

3. The balances of Offices in territories where no official rate of exchange existed at 
3lst December, 1945, have been converted into sterling at approximately the last 
officially quoted rate: the balances of Offices in China have been converted into sterling 
at O.N. $7,200 to the €: the balances of other Offices have been converted into sterling at 
approximately the official rate. 

4 here are contingent liabi'ities in respect of confirmed credits. guarantees given and 


orward exchange contracts. £94,517,389 10 4 

meee oti 

£ « a 

CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND ..}. ase = oon oss =e oe 8,690,703 2 3 

HONGKONG GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS... on 34,223,178 17 6 

MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE ene one ine ape - 2 20,000,000 0 © 

BILLS RECEIVABLE aay eae — Bie ase ooo 649,098 2 1 

INVESTMENTS - 

British Government Securities  .. = on coe ote . £14,901 267 16 7 
Dominion, Colonial and other Securities “ae ‘ see --- 7,031,628 7 2 


INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 21,932,796 3 9 


Hongkong and Shanghai Bank (Trustee) Ltd., 250,000 Shares of £1 


each, 8/- paid wi = = a co ™ on ... £100,000 0 0 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank (Nominees) Ltd., 100 Shares of £1 each, Sg 
fully paid ee ube we i _ ovis nou a m0, ) 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS ... ww ie © 8,562,003 6 6 
BANK PREMISES, at cost, less amounts written off .. 1,129.892 15 7 


ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS SUBJECT TO MORATORIUM and other Accounts, 
the realisable valne o° which cannot at present be arrived at, including losses due to 


war eo far as ascertained... P 19,224,627 2 8 


A. MORSE, Chief Manager. A. H. COMPTON, tent menisiroatinceinceenaiann 
J. A. D. MORRISON, Chief Accountant. R. D. GILLESPIE, Directors. 94,512,389 10 4 
DAVID F. LANDALE, Ce 
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liv 


will be less than the estimates—{£726 million plus £48 million due 
to the cut in beer. On the contrary, rising US prices and a 
dearer Canadian dollar will swell the bill for food subsidies. 
Finally, the improving balance of payments is reducing the pro- 
portion of the global deficit which will be financed from overseas 
sources, 


*x * * 


Sums for the Chancellor | 


Here is a rough balance sheet for the year, with estimates based, 
wherever reasonable, on the trends of the first quarter. 
Borrow!tnG PROGRAMME, 1946-47 





£ mn. 
Requirements : 
Deficit (budget estimate) ..........0.-eeeeeeeeee 726 
Short fall on beer duty ......-eseeceeeereeereee 48 
774 
BT WUE noe ctinnco > aca tanevess tsereccscce 250 
War damage .........cccccccsccsccccersscecese 110 
Civil contingencies fund ...........++.seeeeeeees 100 — 150 
Tax reserve certificates, net repayment .......... 150 
“Aged” post-war credits repayment ...........-- 26 
Total net requirements .......0.seseeeneees 1,410—1,460 
Cash repayments of unconverted portions of Called 
Loans :— 
24% Conversion Loan .........eeeseeees $l 
23°, Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47 ......... 161 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1946-48 ......... 163 
National Defence Bonds............+++: 60 
— 415 
Total gross requirements .......++00eeeeees 1,825—1,875 
Finance Available : 
External—Overseas deficit ........0-eeeseereeeee 575 — 625 
Internal—‘‘Small’’ Savings (met)..........-+++++- 200 — 250 
aren, Saver from ‘“‘ Market” or Banking 
Neg ee ee ee tenet ee eee 535— 685 
DE nbn wks sb cabs ue tena pcdcepns sss baceveeeuene 950—1,100 
Less Sales of 24° Savings Bonds............. 418 
Not ausp_ctill..cequignd siccecnscsncsennceesasisies 530 — 680 


It will be seen that the gross borrowing requirements for finance 
from “large” savers or through sales of floating debt to the 
banking system are, on this basis, £950 to £1100 million, but that, 
by a coincidence, cash sales Savings Bonds almost exactly 
balance the cash needed to repay unconverted called loans. Thus 
the new money required from “large” savers or the banks is 
shown as £530 to £680 million, 

It is possible, of course, that the relief from the “ small ” savers 
will be greater than is here assumed. Recent figures are admittedly 
affected by holiday spendings, in addition to domestic re-stocking; 
but the scope for effective domestic expenditure will widen 
rapidly as Mr Dalton’s golden autumn approaches. It does noi 


follow, of course, that substantial Government borrowings will : 


necessarily put undue strain on gilt-edged, even if accelerating 
reconversion simultaneously opens the phase of industrial dis- 
saving. But to avoid such strain, Mr Dalton may have to plunge 
much more deeply into floating debt finance and credit expansion 
than he has perhaps yet envisaged. 


* ¥ °° 
Cotton Prices and Supplies 


The cotton futures price for July delivery has risen in the 
New York cotton market by almost 20 per cent during the last 
month. At last Monday’s price of 35.03 cents per Ib. it stood 
1o cents per Ib. above staple fibre rayon. The reason for 
this disparity in prices is not far to seek. A reduced cotton 
acreage estimate in America provided the initial impetus. A 
bullish interpretation in New York of the effect of the loan to 
Britain on British purchases of American cotton gave further 
encouragement to the upward trend this week. The latest crop 
estimate of 9,000,000 bales would just about cover America’s 
home market requirements, and foreign requirements would have 
to be met from the substantial US stocks available. In this 
country, there is still a gap of about 34d. per Ib. between the price 
paid to the Cotton Control by Lancashire and the price for 
American cotton, despite a slight recession to 34.86 cents in the 
middie of the week. 

The accompanying table sets out cotton purchases, stocks and 
consumption in this country. The comparisons with pre-war 
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years suggest that there is no immediate problem of a physiqi 
shortage of cotton. Purchases are more than keeping pace wit, 
consumption and the stock cover for current consumption is aboy 
double the 1938 figure. No statistics of American types held ar 
available, but it may be presumed since the Control is offering 1 
buy American cotton that stocks are low. Any efforts the Contr 
may have made to persuade spinners to use other than American 
types do not appear to have met with much success. Over th: 
twelve months ended April last, the percentage of total yarn which 
was spun from American type cotton had fallen only from 70 to 
66 per cent. A more effective policy would have been to raise th: 
price for American cotton earlier in the year. 

The degree to which the Government is showing its hand jp 
the world cotton market is calculated to cause grave concern jp 
the cotton industry in this country and to aggravate the squee: 
on cotton supplies in America. Just over a week ago the Secre. 
tary for Overseas Trade informed representatives of the Liver. 
pool and Manchester Cotton Association that a Buying Com. 
mission would be set up by legislation for the bulk purchase of 
cotton. In the interim the Cotton Control is to continue to pur. 
chase. On the same day, the Board of Trade Fournal announced 


CoTToN SUPPLIES IN THIS COUNTRY 
(Thousand Tons) 


Total Disposals+ Retained Imports 
Weekly Average Stocks Monthly Averages 
128 308 


BOR . oes oe 59-5 
BBO ck.ccinten 9- $11 43-2 

DEED i6e4e%n0 . 6°5 411 32 
1946—Jan. .. 6-3 411 27 2 
eb. .. 6-8 399 12-7 
Mar. .. 70 401* 32-0 
April 6°5 403 33 °5 
May .. in dea 49-1 

* 141,000 tons also held abroad at that date. 


t Home consumption and export ; nearly all home consumption. 








that the Cotton Control was “open to receive offers of American 
cotton” and set out the grade and conditions of delivery. Offers, 
the statement concluded, “ should be submitted in writing. . ..” 
If this is to be the tactic of buying cotton, the Control has just- 
fied one of the most substantial criticisms of the abolition of the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange. The Exchange’s greatest asset wx 
its members’ close personal contact with American cotton circles 
and with Lancashire spinners—contacts which enabled them to 
take an active part in price-making, to pass reactions to market 


rey. 


conditions quickly and confidentially back to the cotton industry | 
in this country, and to provide cotton supplies to spinners as paft | 


of a personal service. The latest buying offer hardly suggests that 
these minimum requirements are as yet properly realised, 


* * * 


Rayon and the Excise Duty 


_ It is opportune that the introduction of the promised clause 
in the Finance Bill giving further partial relief to rayon yarn from 
the much-criticised excise duty should have coincided with the 
news that the rayon industry has reached an all time peak of pro- 
duction. Output for May, at 16.7 million pounds, was over 10 pet 
cent higher than the monthly average for 1939, the previous peak 
year. The new record is also equal to nearly a third of the totl 
output of cotton yarn in May. 

The excise duty on rayon was introduced by Mr Churchill, 
only twenty-one years ago, when rayon was considered, at least 
for fiscal purposes, to be in the same luxury class as real silk. 
Since then, repeated concessions have been made to the rayon 
industry, reducing or abolishing the duty on certain types of 
artificial silk. The duty was reduced from rs. to 6d. a lb. and 
on staple fibre from 6d. to 3d. in 1934. Duty on staple fibre was 
abolished in 1935, presumably because of its close resemblance 
to cotton staple and its extensive use in the cotton textile industry. 
Under the new Finance Bill, considered in committee on Monday, 
filament rayon used in tyre manufacture of. all kinds will be 
relieved of taxation. It is not possible at this stage to estimate the 
effect of this concession on the Revenue, which in 1939-40 received 
£2,351,617, after drawbacks, from the rayon industry, or to ass¢ss 
ats t cost. ions:on the use of rayon in tyre 
manufacture. Its effects are as yet potential rather than actual. 

Rayon can no longer be considered a luxury good. Its scale 
of production and variety of applications in industry today make 
M as important a ray material as the natural fibres. Concessions 
on excise duty over the last twelve years have been piecemeal 
and governed by the needs of the 


rather than by the 
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merits of the case for or against rayon. The time has come for a 
reconsideration of the whole duty. Its retention can only rest on 
the need for revenue coupled with the desire to give natural fibres 
some protection against rayon, particularly at the cheaper end of 
the piece-goods trade, where price differentials between, say, 
cotton and rayon are particularly important. Rayon already has a 
start at the end of the war over the natural fibres in technical 
improvements and modern equipment. It will be well placed 
over the next few years to offer them increasing competition in 
price, quality and variety. In such circumstances a 6d. per lb. 
excise duty would perhaps no longer be an important protection 
against competition. It would be only an anachronistic levy on 
the rayon industry. 
* * * 


Coal in 1945 


The financial record of the coalmining industry in its last 
year under private ownership has now been published. The main 
changes since 1939 can be summarised as follows: 


ty" 1939 1944 1945 
Output of saleable coal (million tons) 231-3 181 -4 169 -6 
Cost per ton disposable commercially 
WARS sa0:k «ree « buch Gare oeietd < 10/11 23 /8 25 /5 
OER «00:5 As <tieks chtciteenint hatin sein 5/6 9/7 10/6 
Total . ++:.96i + ees eed eeesswweee 16/5 33 /3 35/11 
Proceeds per ton disposable com- 
mescighhy wis 055 wawahw ons sees 18 /- 33/5 38 /4 
Credit Dalamce.ee:s:s + slijnescvewdece . 1/7 ~/2 2/5 


Output fell to only 73 per cent of the level of so recent a year 
as 1939. Costs continued to increase, but less rapidly than in 
previous years, and a good deal less rapidly than sales proceeds. 
For the first year since the Coal Charges Account was introduced, 
payments into the Account exceeded advances from it, and the 
industry was able to contribute nearly £7 million towards the 
deficit of £253 million accumulated over the previous three years. 


This repayment, which left a credit balance of 1s. 7d. per ton, 
was effected as the result of an increase in the levy under the 
Coal Charges Order to 15s. per ton. The aim of the Order was 
to spread war-time increases in costs between undertakings and 
districts without destroying the incentive to improve efficiency 
and output. By 1945 the sums raised under the Order had grown 


il! 


to the vast total of £108 million, and the more efficient districts 
were subsidising high-cost districts on a formidable scale. The 
range of costs per ton, for example, was from 56s. 10d. per ton 
in Cumberland and 49s. 4d. in South Wales and Monmouth to 
24s. 6d. in Leicester. The Midland districts, in spite of paying 
the highest wages, returned costs well below the average; while in 
districts such as South Wales, where earnings were £2 per week 
lower than in Leicester, costs were nearly twice as high. Apart 
from Cumberland, every district ended the year with a credit 
balance, thanks to the operations of the Coal Charges Account; 
but there was little correlation between the size of the eventual 
balance and the level of costs per ton. In the Leicester district, 
for example, out of the 9s. 7d. per ton by which sales proceeds 
exceeded costs, the net payment to the Account was 7s. 8d., leaving 
a net balance of 1s. 11d.—only slightly above the national average. 
On the other hand, in South Wales an apparent deficit of 8s. 7d. 
per ton was converted by a contribution from the Account into a 
surplus of 1s. 4d. 

This is a situation that is only tolerable so long as there is no 
chance of meeting coal requirements without making use of all 
the marginal mines, and so long as nothing can be done to cut 
costs drastically by the use of better equipment and by improve- 
ments in the lay-out and development of the mines. There are 
obviously very large economies to be made by expanding produc- 
tion in low-cost districts and by the sinking of new mines in the 
most promising areas. There is also a danger that, so long as prices 
remain out of line with costs, the rise in fuel costs will not be 
given full weight in the decisions now being taken on the location 
of industry. There is still cheap coal to be had in some parts 
of the country. Can we afford to ignore the advantages to industries 
such a iron and steel of concentrating new development in such 
areas? 


Shorter Note 


Violence was done to Mr P. T. Bauer’s estimate of potential 
rubber supplies in last week’s article on natural and synthetic 
rubber. The total capacity of both types in two or three years’ 
time he puts at around or over 3 million tons a year. By inadver- 
tent double counting, this estimate was wrongly given as 4.5 to 
4.8 million tons in the article. 


THE GRANADA THEATRES LIMITED 


The List will open and close on Wednesday next, 24th July, for an 
ISSUE OF 
800,000 4} per cent. Redeemable Cumulative First Preference Shares of 
£1 each at 20/6 per share 


The Prospectus shows (inter alia) that:— 


HISTORY. The Company was incorporated in 1934. With its subsidiaries it owns 20 cinema theatres ; is interested financially 
in, or in the management of, a further 8 cinema theatres ; owns 4 freehold sites for future development ; and is interested in the 


sale of cinema equipment and furnishings. 


OBJECTS OF ISSUE. The net proceeds of the Issue (together with the net proceeds of 225,541 6 per cent. Cumulative Second 
Preference Shares of £1 each now being privately subscribed at 248. 6d. per share and of 131,783 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each 
issued at 88. per share since 30th September, 1945) will be used by the Group in repaying existing mortgages and charges and 


other secured loans and for additional working capital. 


ASSETS. The nct Assets of the Group, on the basis stated in the Prospectus, and the estimated amount of further working capita! 
to be raised by the present Issue (and by the issue of Second Preference Shares and Ordinary Shares) amount to £2,833,358. 


PROFITS. The Profits of the Group, after providing N.D.C, and E.P.T. on the basis stated in the Prospectus, for the nine years 


ended 30th September, 1945, were as follows :— 
1937 .-- £103,024 
1938 --- 132,636 
1939 121,418 


1940 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 


£145,149 
125,719 
136,912 


£127,091 
134,892 
145,589 


COVER. The 4} per cent. First Preference Shares are covered (a) as to Capital (together with the premium of 2s. 6d. per share 


payable on 


ion or in the event of liquidation) more than three times and (6) as to Dividend by the average net profits 


for the last nine years of £130,270 per annum more than three and a half times. 5 
onsent i this Issue under Regulation 6 of the Defence (Finance) Regulations, 1939. It must 
be distinctly os Rove thed ier thcstnn' thie eee hs Treasury does not take any voninetbibeay for . financial soundness of any schemes 
or for the correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed with regard to them. 

Prospectuses, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and Forms of Application are now obtainable from :— 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, or any of its Branches. 
ROWE, SWANN & CO., 24, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 36, Golden Square, London, W.1. 





1i2 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS 
TRUST, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the British Shareholders Trust, Ltd., 
was held, on the 11th instant, at the registered 
office of the company, 3, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C., Mr. Desmond Abel Smith, 
M.C., presiding in the absence of the chair- 
man, Mr. B. H. Binder, F.C.A. 


The secretary (Mr. H. C. Crafer, F.C.L.S.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


Before opening the proceedings the chair- 
man said: As you will have probably seen 
in the Press, our chairman, Mr. Binder, has 
accepted an invitation to accompany the 
British Government’s Mission to the Argen- 
tine and is representing the interests of the 
British railways there. 


I very much regret to have to inform a 
of the death of Sir Walter Preston. He had 
been a very good friend of this company for 
many years. His great experience in indus- 
trial matters will be greatly missed by the 
board, and I am sure it will be your wish 
that we should send a message of sympathy 
to his relations. 


_ The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


It is a pleasure to be able to submit to you 
accounts which show for the first time for 
several years that the total value of the com- 
pany’s investments exceeds the book figures, 
and that the profits earned enable the Board 
to recommend an increased dividend over 
that of the previous six years The profits 
for the year before taxation amount to 
£65,177, which compares with £82,902 for the 
previous year, but the latter figure included 
a transfer of £11,149 from contingency 
reserve. This year, taxation requirements are 
423,455 less at £41,550, so that there is a net 
profit of £23,627. The Board recommends 
the payment of a final dividend of 5} per 
cent., subject to income-tax, thus bringing up 
the total dividend to 7} per cent. for the year, 
the rate paid immediately prior to the war. 


During the past year, our subsidiary com- 
pany, the Record Electrical Company, Ltd., 
repaid £9,300 debenture stock held by us, 
and this accounts for the reduction under the 
heading in the balance-sheet of “ Investment 
in subsidiary company.” During the war 
years that undertaking was employed almost 
entirely on Government work and, in 
common with many other manufacturers, is 
now passing through a difficult period of 
transition and reorganisation, but the volume 
of normal business available to it is satis- 
factory. 


As I indicated at the last annual generai 
meeting, Our company has been able to 
resume its activities during the year under 
review within the limit of existing regula- 
tions and indications encourage your 
Board to look forward to the remunerative 
employment of its resources during the 
current financial year. We have, in fact, 
several propositions now under active con- 
sideration. 

We welcome the formation of The Issuing 
Houses Association which toox place last 
autumn, and we believe it has a useful role 
to perform, at the present time and in the 
future. On behalf of the Board, it is again 
my pleasing duty to express our appreciation 
of the valuable services our managing 
director and his staff. 

The report.and accounts were. unani- 
mously adopted. 


The retiring director, Mr. D. Abel Smith, 
was re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co., were reappointed ; 
the proceedings terminated with a vote 
thanks to the chairman, directors and 


Bok 
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UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


GOOD PROSPECTS 
SIR VERNON THOMSON ON COSTS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 11th instant, at 
3-4, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

Sic F. Vernon Thomson, Bt., G.B.E. (the 
chairman and managing director), in the 
course of his speech said: The profit on 
trading for 1945 is almost the same as for 
1944. After providing for depreciation and 
allocating £250,000 to general reserve 
account, the directors are pleased to be able 
to recommend the increased dividend of 
6 per cent upon the ordinary stock, carrying 
forward th: slightly increased balance of 
£430,587. As will be seen from the accounts, 
the company is in a strong position 
financially ; it should, however, be borne in 
mind that we have lost 15 vessels, so that, 
apart from normal replacements, large sums 
will be necessary for new shipbuilding. 

The fleet now consists of 23 vessels of 
297,000 tons gross register as compared with 
30 vessels of 383,000 tons gross register in 
September, 1939. Unpredictable and dis- 
quieting features of the future are the levels 
of shipbuilding costs and of operating costs, 
which are such important factors in the 
financial results. Both items are exception- 
ally high—far above pre-war—and show no 
signs of diminishing. These factors must 
affect freight and passage rates. 


WAR EFFORT 


Now that the war is victoriously ended, 
Wwe renew cur tribute to those of our per- 
sonnel who have gone down to the sea in 
ships throughout the war and to those who 
have served ashore at home and abroad ; we 
salute the memory of those of them who 
have fallen in the fight for freedom and right. 
The total number of honours and awards 
made to company’s personnel is 195. 

British merchant shipping’s contribution 
to the United Nations’ success in the war 
was of the first magnitude and of vital im- 
portance. When all have done so well one 
does not wish to single out Union-Castle 
ships specially, but stockholders, and those 
in Britain and in South and East Africa who 
normally us: our ships, are entitled to know 
that the Union-Castle fleet, absent from its 
customary routes throughout the war, has 
rencered splendid service to the Allied cause 
ia all quarters of the globe as armed mer- 
chant cruisers, aircraft carrier, troopships, 
hospital ship and carriers of war material of 
multifarious kinds for the armed forces, in 
addition to the conveyance of refrigerated 
and general cargoes to maintain home sup- 
plies. Units of the fleet were frequently in 
action with the enemy, the “ Ecestons 
Castle” with a raider and the 
being one of the famous Malta 
relief convoy. Others rendered gallant ser- 
vice in combating epeny sac some took 

art in the Madagascar, North Africa, Sicily, 
taly, Southern France and Normandy land- 
ings, and one was engaged in S.E.AC. 
operations. 


THE UNION’S CONTRIBUTION 


anything known in its previous history. Wit, 
the closing of the Mediterranean during th 
war the i e of the Cape route wy 
plain to all. The Cape route will continy 
to be of primary importance to the Britis; 
Commonwealth, both strategically and com. 
mercially, the more so as long as possibilities 
of difficulty in the Mediterranean and Midd 
East may exist. 


AIR AND SEA TRANSPORT 


Stockholders will know that, under th: 
auspices of the Governments of the United 


Kingdom and the Union of South Africa, air | 


services are being operated between Britain 
and South Africa, but that, at least for th: 
time being, participation by shipping com- 
Panies, except as i agents, is pre- 
cluded. Travel by air is undoubtedly attra- 
tive to those to whom time is the first con- 
sideration. There will, however, be sco 
for both sea and air transport. In my belie, 
the public will not lightly forgo the pleasan 
and health-giving experience of the sea 
voyage to and from South Africa, than which 
there could be no finer tonic. Tourists will 
find in South Africa all they could wish fo 
with wonderful scenery, comfortable railway 
travelling and excellent roads. 

My colleagues and I have profound con- 
fidence in the future of South Africa, and, 
realising the importance of sea transport 0 
the national economy, both of Britain and 
the Union of South Africa, shareholders and 
all in these 


Union-Castle Company are determined to 
provide the best ships that British shipbuild- 
ing and engineering skill can produce. We 
believe that the two vessels now building for 
our South African mail service, referred to 
in the directors’ 5 , will exemplify this 
The construction 
to replace those lost during the war will cost 
about £5,000,000 and take two years. 
payment has to be made as the building 
progresses, the company can derive little 
return upon this large sum until the new 
vessels are in service. 


QUIET OPTIMISM 


The development which has taken place 
in the Union of South Africa during the war 
years, coupled with the recent further dis- 
covery of gold and the readimess of the 
South African market to absorb goods of 
British manufacture, leads us to believe that 
our vessels should be able to obtain satis- 
factory outward cargoes for some time 
come, whilst, in view of this country’s need 
of the primary products that the Union is 
able to export, good cargoes homewards 
should be assured. As regards our passengéf 
business, we believe there will continue to 
be a good Cemand tur accommodation. 

It is the company’s policy to provide the 
best practicable passenger and cargo services 
between this country and the Continent and 
the Union of South Africa, and every ¢n- 
deavour will be made fully to restore thes¢ 
services, also those to - est ae 
as speedily as practicalte. Notwithstan 
the inties and difficulties of these 
times of transition, I view the future of this 
company with quiet optimism. 


in Africa, throughout the testing times from 
which we have now happily emerged. 
The report and accounts were unanimously 
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GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD INDUSTRIES, 


LIMITED 


LEAD AND PAINT SUPPLY PROBLEMS 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries, Ltd., 
was held on the roth instant in London, Mr 
Clive Cookson, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts: As you know, our group is 
engaged in two principal activities. The more 
important of these is the manufacture of lead 
and antimony compounds and alloys, with 
which is associated the smelting and refining 
of lead, tin and antimony. The second main 
division of our business consists in the manu- 
facture of paints, lacquers, colours and 
varnishes. 


During 1945 the demand for our products 
on the lead side of the business was greatly 
in excess of the amount which we could pro- 
duce and supply. The principal reason for 
this was that productive capacity was limited 
during the greater part of the year by the 
shortage of labour. Trading results were, 
nevertheless, very satisfactory, both in the 
home market and abroad. The end of the war 
saw a big revival in our export business, 
although this was restricted by lack of avail- 
od shipping space and by the Landon dock 
strike. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ PROFITS 


Our subsidiary companies in India en- 
gaged in manufacturing lead products, zinc 
products and various alloys earned very 
satisfactory profits. Since the end of the year 
visits have been paid to these companies by 
members of our technical staff. We are con- 
fident that, provided a satisfact solution 
can be found of the ‘political difficulties in 
that country, a period of considerable activity 
is to be anticipated, and we are taking steps 
to improve and increase the capacity of our 
manufacturing units there. 


On the paint side of our business, the 
profits at home have again shown an increase, 
although we are still seriously handicapped by 
the destruction of one of our Liverpool fac- 
tories by enemy action. Plans for its replace- 
ment have now been approved by the appro- 
priate Government authorities, and the con- 
struction of a modern and well-planned fac- 
tory at Speke has already begun. Our paint 

anufacturing subsidiaries abroad in Ireland, 
Australia, India and the Argentine have 

arned satisfactory profits, although in India 
and the Argentine the profits are lower com- 
pared with the preceding year, which was 
nusually good. In India this was attribut- 
able largely to the end of hostilities, while in 
the Argentine it was accounted for by politi- 
al uncertainty, which held up building 
activity, and by social legislation introduced 
an that country. These reductions in profit, 
However, were not unexpected, and the direc- 
tors do not view them with misgiving. We 
hold investments in a number of companies 
hich are not subsidiaries. They are mostly 
hgaged in activities allied or associated with 
our cwn. I am glad to say that these are in 
a satisfactory condition, and several are en- 
aged on schemes of expansion. This par- 
cularly applies to the manufacture of 
tanium oxide. 


LEAD POSITION 


On the lead side of the business the domin- 
ting factor in the immediate future is the 
: Pply of lead. The world production of lead 
has fallen and, on the other hand, the demand, 
Particularly in America, is exceptionally high. 
hile, therefore, the demand for our pro- 


ducts is still very great, and we have both 
manufacturing capacity and skilled manage- 
ment and, once again, an adequate labour 
force, the volume of business that we can 
maintain will be governed by the availability 
of our chief raw material. It is unfortunate 
that because of the shortage we are unable 
fully to meet the requirements of our cus- 
tomers not only at home but also in export 
markets, where our trade has been for many 
years firmly established and our products have 
a high reputation. 


Since the beginning of the war the supply 
of lead has been handled by the Ministry of 
Supply, and the London Metal Exchange has 
ceased to operate. The control of lead has 
been handled throughout with great skill 
and with satisfactory results under war con- 
ditions, and owing to shortage there is no 
doubt that this vermment control must 
continue to operate for some time. I feel it 
right to say, however, that, in my opinion, the 
reopening of the London Metal Exchange as 
soon as practicable will be in the national 
interest. From our point of view the ex- 
change has two great merits. In the first 
place, the effect of fluctuations in price on our 
trading and manufacturing activities can be 
reduced to a minimum by using the hedging 
facilities which the exchange provides ; and, 
further, it enables us, and every lead con- 
sumer in the country, to obtain lead at any 
time at the world market price. 


PAINT PROSPECTS 


On the paint side of the business, the im- 
mediate prospects are also dominated by the 
supply position. There are shortages of most 
of the important pigments and linseed oil. 
Although these difficulties have not prevented 
an expansion in paint turnover during the 
first six months of 1946, it is impossible to 
forecast what restrictive effect increasing 
shortages of various raw materials may have 
on output during the latter half of the year. 
In considering the immediate outlook we are 
faced with the fact that costs, and in particu- 
lar the costs of fuel and wages, are still rising. 
It is most strongly hoped, and this is a matter 
which every shareholder should urge upon 
his Member of Parliament, that every effort 
should be made to keep these costs from ex- 
ceeding present levels. The country is dan- 
gerously near to an inflationary spiral and this 
can only be avoided by some stabilisation of 
costs, accompanied by increased production. 
I trust that the members of the Government 
are fully alive to this danger which is serious 
and urgent, and it should be widely realised 
because it affects the welfare of every share- 
holder and every wage-earner in the country. 


As I told you last year, we have no serious 


- transition problem to face and you will see 


that the company’s liquid resources in cash 
and investments show a satisfactory total. 
We have, on the other hand, very consider- 
able expenditure in contemplation both on 
the extension and development of our ex- 
isting factories, and for the extensive repairs 
deferred owing to the war for which full pro- 
vision has been made in our accounts. You 
will be glad to know that we have decided 
to extend our research activities in Liverpool 
and have obtained premises which we are 
equipping for work on problems arising in 
the paint, pigment and media fields. 

The company is in a strong position, and 
while the current year’s trading will be 
governed by the raw material position, we 
look forward, with confidence, to a busy and 
profitable period of years so soon as the 
supply position improves. 

_ The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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VAB PRODUCYrs LIMITED 


PLANS TO INCREASE CAPACITY 
MR A. H. REDFERN’S ADDRESS 


The ninth annual general meeting of VAB 
Products, Limited, was held, on the roth 
instant, in the Connaught Rooms, London. 
Mr A. H. Redfern, the chairman, who 
presided, in the course of his speech 
said: When I addressed you last year, I 
made reference to the first stage of what I 
termed the transition period. The year under 
review and the first half of the present year 
might be termed the second stage of the 
transition period. During the year our 
patented curtain rail was redesigned, and it is 
now sold under the name of the “ Vab-Vee ” 
rail and, in my opinion, it is second to none 
in its particular class. The large demand 
far exceeds the limited supplies of raw 
material which are at present available, but I 
am looking forward to an increase in supplies 
in the near future. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ PROGRESS 


Our plating department has had a suc- 
cessful year and the works at Ealing are 
being extended with a view to increasing the 
efficiency and capacity of the factory. 


British Button Industries Company, 


Limited, has again contributed its fair share 


towards the general earnings. The call for 
the company’s products is still growing and 
the factory is working to capacity. Your 
directors have under consideration the in- 
stallation of additional machinery with a view 
to increasing production. 


The businesses of Archer Works Engineer- 
ing Company, Limited, and W. Tice and 
Company (Successors), Limited, have made 
a smaller contribution by way of profits due 
to cancellation of war contracts and reversion 
to peacetime production has been more diffi- 
cult than in the cases of the other units 
comprised in the group. 


In September, 1945, we acquired the 
whole of the issued share capital of C. 
Hounslow and Company, Limited, manufac- 
turers of the “ Chalex” Convector Heaters, 
electric cookers and other products for which 
there is a large demand. This company owns 
a well-equipped freehold factory at South- 
wick, Sussex. There is approximately one 
acre of land adjoining, which is available for 
building and is owned by the company. 


NEW “ FAIRYLITE *' FACTORY 


Fairylites, Limited, another subsidiary 
company, whose factory at Willesden was 
destroyed by enemy action, has now reverted 
entirely to peacetime manufacture. The 
company’s patented Prismatic Reflectors are 
well-known both at home and abroad. This 
company has occupied temporary premises 
which are quite inadequate to cope with the 
present demand, and in order to fulfil the 
many orders on the books your directors 
decided to erect a new building on the 
vacant land adjoining the factory of C. 
Hounslow and Company, Limited, at South- 
wick. The necessary licences have been 
obtained and this building is now in course 
of construction. It is hoped that it will be 
completed shortly and the transfer of Fairy- 
lites’ plant will be effected without loss of 
production and additional plant will be 
installed. 


Reverting now to the directors’ report 
and accounts, the net profits for the year 
amounted to £23,296 as compared with 
£28,335 for the previous year. The slight 
falling off in profits is due to what I have 
already referred to as the second stage in 
the transition period. Having paid an in- 
terim dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, we now recommend a final distribu- 
tion of 74 per cent., making 12} per cent. 
for the year. The preference shares receive 
the full additional dividend to which they 
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are entitled, namely, 4 per cent., making 
10 per cent. for the year. After all taxation 
and contingencies have been provided for, 
£1,000 transferred to the Preference Share 
Redemption Fund and £1,500 to general 
reserve, we have increased the carry forward 
from £4,683 to £4,861. You will note that 
there is a further improvement in the cur- 
rent position—investments in subsidiary 
companies have increased by £25,621, which 
represents the cost of acquisition j 
Hounslow and Company, Limited. The net 
surplus, made up of preference share redemp- 
tion fund, general reserve and balance on 
profit and loss account, has increased to 
£21,861. 


CAPITAL INCREASE PROPOSED 


You will have seen from the notice con- 
vening the meeting that it is proposed to 
increase the authorised ordinary share capital 
of the company, which will be dealt with later 
in the proceedings. The directors propose 
to mak: an issue in the near future to exist- 
ing shareholders under Letters of Rights. 
The purpose for which the additional capital 
is required is the extension of the plating 
works, the completion of the Fairylites works 
and the purchase of additional plant for the 
factories with a view to increasing capacity, 
hdving regard to post-war conditions and the 
requirements of our customers. 


The shareholders approved a _ resolution 
authorising an increase in the ordinary share 
capital of the company to £200,000 by the 
creation of 1,100,000 new ordinary shares of 
2s, each. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
unanimously. The retiring directors (Mr 
A. H. Redfern and Mr B. C. Gotelee) were 
re-elected, the auditors (Messrs Layton- 
Bennett Billingham and Company) were re- 
appointed and the proceedings terminaied 
with a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
MARCONI DEAL APPROVED 


An extraordinary general meeting of the 
English Electric Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 16th instant, in London, at which were 
submitted an Extraordinary Resolution 
authorising an increase in the capital to 
£6,500,000 and an Ordinary Resolution 
approving the purchase by the company of 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Limited. 

In the course of his speech Sir George H. 
Nelson (Chairman and Managing Director) 
said that considerable progress had been 
made in extending the manufacturing capa- 
city at the various works, and the order book 
continued to justify the extensicn. The two 
main reasons which prompted the Board to 
acquire the Marconi Company were the 
necessity to keep abreast of modern technical 
research, particularly in the “ Electronic 
Field,” and the need for extending the acti- 
vities of the English Electric Company into 
the communication field, which would enable 
the organisation to become better balanced 
and thereby strengthened in competitive over- 
seas markets. The Board considered that the 
purchase of the Marconi Company at the price 
of £3,750,000 was a good investment, and he 
referred to the interests which they weuld 
acquire in Marconi International Marine 
Company and Marconi Instruments, Limited. 

The £1,500,000 new 3} per cent. Cum. 
Pref. shares would be offered by Lazard 
Brothers next week. It would be clear from 
the published particulars that the dividend 
would be amply covered, and that the shares 
would rank as first-class fixed interest-bear- 
ing securities. The issue price of the increased 
Ordinary share capital, viz., $7s. 6d. per 
share, was the lowest at which the consent 
of the Capital Issues Committee could be 
obtained. 

The necessary resolutions were passed. 
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WIGGINS TEAPE AND COMPANY (1919), 
LIMITED 


CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Wiggins Teape and Company (1919), 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street. 
London, E.C., Mr L. W. Farrow, who had 
been elected chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

The outputs and sales of your company 
and its subsidiary companies during the year 


1945, Consequent on the shortage of raw 


material supplies, have continued to be 
affected by the restrictions and limitations by 
the Government in the uses of paper and 
by the quantities of paper permitted to be 
manufactured, During the latter part of the 
year, however, the quantities permitted to 
be made of certain types of paper were in- 
creased and certain of the restrictions and 
limitations were either removed or eased. 
This resulted in the outputs and sales being 
somewhat larger for 1945 as compared with 
those for 1944. 

The maintenance of the high quality of 
our products has continued to occupy our 
constant attention and we have made every 
endeavour to make the best use of the 
materials available to us. Before the war, 
our group made an important contribution to 
the export trade of this country, both by 
sales direct to customers overseas and by 
deliveries from the stocks of paper which are 
maintained by us at our own warehouses 
or at agents’ warehouses throughout the 
world. Owing to the raw material restric- 
tions, to which I have alluded, our export 
trade has, during the war period, been re- 
stricted. I am to state, however, 
that the demand from overseas customers for 
our products is as keen as ever, and we are 
making every endeavour to meet it so far 
as Our raw material resources allow. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Now that I am able to refer to our activi- 
ties during the war period, you will be glad 
to learn that, in addition to maintaining the 
output of our regular production of paper so 
far as the raw material supply permitted, we 
carried on important work for the Ministry 
of Supply, the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion and the Admiralty. The engineering 
department of our Stoneywood mill was 
engaged on tank turrets, shells and gun 
elevating gear brackets. At the factories of 
Pirie Appleton and Company, Limited, we 
manufactured large quantities of many types 
of containers for shells, gear, oil and other 
stores and a considerable number of jettison 
petrol tanks. In addition, at our mills many 
types of paper of a secret nature were manu- 
ne to which even now reference cannot 
be e. 


the fighting Forces. The importance of its 
output will be therefore readily appreciated. 
Prior to the war we had been developing the 
manufacture of tracing paper, which had 


out the world for phic base paper, 
your directors have to erect a new 
mill alongside the mill at Wooburn 
Green for the manufacture of this product. 


existing one and when in operation will haye 
the effect of doubling the present capacity. 
Before the war, the demand for certain type; 
of tissue paper was almost entirely met from 
mills in Germany and Austria, and you 
directors feel that this country should hay: 
the manufacturing capacity to meet at leas 
a part of this demand. They have, there. 
fore, acquired a suitable site in South Wale; 
at which a mill specially designed to manv- 
facture tissue paper will be erected. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


Your directors have also in view an exten- 
sive programme of renewals and improve. 
ments, including the provision of new paper 
machines at our Stoneywood Paper Mills, 
our Ford Paper Mills and our Chartham 
Paper Mills. The expenditure to which | 
have just referred can be met out of ow 
existing financial resources, but the cost of 
the new mills for making photographic base 
paper and tissue paper will require further 
capital. Resolutions will be submitted at the 
extraordinary. general meetings, of which you 
have had notice, to increase the authorised 
share capital of the company. Preference and 
ordinary shares will be offered to the 
members of the company for subscription in 
due course, when the necessary sanction of 
the Capital Issues Committee has been 
obtained, 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The trading profits of the group for the 
year 1945 show a reduction of £73,099. The 
deductions for charges, including taxation 


and profits retained in subsidiary cc™panics, © 


are lower by £90,910, leaving the net profit 
of Wiggins Teape and Company (1919), 
Limited, for the year 1945 of £333,540 
showing am increase of £17,811 over that of 
the year 1944. With the amount brought 
forward from the year 1944, the available 
profits at £258,403 show an increase of 
£28,589. After providing for interest on 
debentures and dividends on the preference 
and ordinary stocks, your dircetors have 
transferred the sum of £118,341 to the 
general reserve account which, together with 
the transfer to that account of £31,659, being 
the excess of the internal reserves against 
paper stocks which is referred to in the direc- 
tors’ report, brings the. general reserve 
account up to £1,050,000. 

Your directors are recommending a final 
dividend of 5 _ cent., free of tax, on the 
ordinary stock for the year 1945. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The summary of balance sheets presents 
the financial position of our group of com- 
panies regarded as a single undertaking. The 
total of the surplus and specific reserves 
show an increase of £241,878, of this figure 
£125,541 represents the transfers from stock 
reserves to which s have referred, but which 
were largely created in previous years. 
net liquid position of the group on Decem- 
ber 29, 1945, at £3,474,118 shows a further 
improvement just over £180,000 com- 
pared with the previous year and, you will 
a interested to hear, an ieee of a oe 

1,600,000 compared wi e ure 4 
December 31, 1938, the date of our last pre- 

balance sheet 


With regard to the prospects for the cur- 
fent year, the activities of. your group 
companies are still, and it looks as though 
they are likely to be for some time to come, 


s 


year 


in 
The report was adopted and the proposed 
increase of capital approved. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. — The passing of the American loan 
produced only a limited response in the volume of business and prices. 
‘As the week proceeded, recovery was shortlived and the market 
became lethargic. Some good industrial features were apparent, but 
the general mood was one of dullness. 

The gilt-edged market fluctuated narrowly and some of the medium- 
jated stocks improved. Among foreign bonds, Chinese issues were 
flat on the political situation but French and Argentine issues were 
frm. Among home rails the marginal stocks lost much of the recent 
price rise. Argentine stocks, though less prominent, remained firm, 
with some increase in activity in the debentures. 

fhe industrial market moved narrowly. Tobacco and newspaper 
issues rose on the passing of the loan, but failed to hold the best prices. 
Cinema and store shares were firm. Radio shares were weak. New 
issues of ordinary capital continued to produce dullness in the “ old” 
shares. Some coal and iron shares rose further. 

Indian securities, particularly tea and jute issues, remained firm. 
Oil shares were unsettled by the Persian strike. In the mining 
markets copper shares declined on the Rhodesian strike and diamond 
shares were dull. The Kaffir market was upset by the St. Helena 
inquiry and prices of “ prospects”’ fell sharply ; producers’ shares 
obtained no benefit from the South African gold marketing arrange- 
ments and were unsettled even by improbable rumours regarding a 
lowering of the sterling price for gold. Tin shares remained firm. 


Stock Exchange: London 


“ FINANCIAL TimEs”’ INDICES 








Security Indices | Yield 
Total Corres. Se Rate alt 
1946 ains Da | 
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New York 
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Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- Brena 

July 20, 1946 tal “e oney 
50 the Publ ns id ote eck pct eae se ecene 306,000 een 334 500 
- Shareholders only.........c0005 grr veVeccece 850,844 245,000 1,094,075 
y Stock Exchange introduction .........+.. oi 357,500 eee 1,704,000 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 117. ; 
Including Excluding 
Conversions § Conversions 


Year F 

fod csrceececraennanencseeen Byala slo 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 

Yeas} ux. aCUR Coutties 


hw dia 
mee only. 
been granted, 


10, 1946, 
has 


1946 (to date) 444,640,021 52,048,136 2,864,158 356, 7 
1945 (to date) 766 % 
* Conversions eae ; ine ae ores to 


2 
, 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to ey 





BY STOCK EXCHANGE !NTRODUCTION 

Ashdown Investment Trust.—Capital, £700,000 ; £350,000 in 3} per 
cent cumulative {1 preference and £350,000 ordinary. Net profits, 
before income-tax, years to November 30, 1939, £34,069; 1943, 
£38,925 ; 1944, £39,897 ; 1945, £41,727. Dividend, 1945, 5 per cent ; 
1946, interim 24 per cent. Balance-sheet November 30, 1945, invest- 
ments, £738,195 (market value £1,023,848); current assets, £16,216 ; 
net current liabilities, £6,888. 

CONVERSION 

Anglo-Ceylon and General Estates.—Issue of £250,000 3} per cent 
first mortgage debenture at £98 per cent to holders of {£249,000 
43 per cent first mortgage debenture called for redemption at par 
on October 12, 1946. New stock to be repaid at par by August 1, 
1971, or on three months’ notice after August 1, 1953. Interest due 
February 1st, August 1st. Net assets March 31, 1945, after debenture 
debt, £921,780. Net profits -before debenture interest, years to 
March 31st: 1943, £47,836; 1944, £58,767 ; 1945, £48,924. 

FORTHCOMING ISSUE 

Granada Theatres.—Lists will open on Wednesday next for an issue 
of 800,000 44 a cent redeemable cumulative first £1 preference shares 
at 20s. 6d. et assets of group (which include 20 cimemas and four 
sites) amount to £2,833,358. is total includes proceeds of the new 
issue and of {£225,541 6 per cent cumulative second £1 preference 
privately subscribed at 24s. 6d. and of 131,783 5s. ordinary issued since 
September 30, 1945, at 8s. each, after deduction of repaid mortgages. 
Profits for years to September 30th: 1939, £121,418 ; 1943, £145,149 ; 
1944, £125,719 ; 1945, £136,912. Prospectus will show preference share 
cover as to income, on basis of nine ears’ profits, more than 3} times 
and as to capital, including 2s. 6d. premium, more than three times. 


New York Prices 


Close Close 





Taly Sat ce Close Close Close Close 
uly July . Commercial July July July July 
1. Railroads : dhe and Industria) 9 16 9 16 
Atlantic Coast.. 76) 72} Am. Smelting .. 68§ 63} | Int. Paper ..... 482. 48) 
Can. Pacific .... 19} 18% Am. Viscose.... 65 64 Liggett Myers .. 952 94 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 61§ 59§ | Anaconda...... 48} 46} | Nat. Distillers.. 91% 89% 
N.Y. Central... 253 23g | Beth. Steel... 112} 108 | Nat. Steel...... 100} 98} 
Pennsylvania... 40} 40 | Briggs Mfg..... 47} 45 | Phelps Dodge... 44} 41} 
Southern ...... 60} 57 | CelaneseofAmer. 70 66 Proct.Gamble.. 664 65 
fh Chrysler ....... 128 119% | Sears Roebuck.. 443 re 
2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag. . 26 28 | Shell Union.... 414 38} 
Amer. Tel. ..... 199 198} Eastman Kodak 242 230} Std. Oil N.J.... ret 773 
Int. Telephone.. 23 21% | Gen. Electric... 463 46$ | 20th Cen. Fox.. 544 52 
Pacific Light ... 65} 64 Gen. Motors.... 71 68% | United R. Drug. 14} 1st 
People’s Gas ... 109 107 Inland Steel.... 41 41) | U'S. Steel...... 923 of 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 39} 373 Int. Harvester.. 96 92$ | West’house EB... 34 314 
W. Union Tel... 364 35$ | Inter. Nickel... 38} 378 | Woolworth..... 57, 55 


Company Notes appear on page 118 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended July 16th there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 150.9, raw materials 258.2, and the complete index 
197.4. 
a4 TIN PRODUCTION AND APPARENT CONSUMPTION 
{Long Tons) 























Se ot 5 ieee 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 2986, 
On aS a a ile 
Production | |. l 
Belgian Congo. ........ 9,663 12,377 14,122, 13,072| 16,833! 17,146 17,000... 
MNS fers << ic oe | 97/215 37'940' 42,050 38,291) 411523 38.809 42.483, 9,499 
Mee .0 2.3 ona- 2 56,001 85,384, 78,000 15,000, 15,000, 15,000, ... | 2,154 
Netherlands E. Indies. .| 31,410 44,563. 51,000 10,000, 18,000 7,000, 1,000) ... 
eR oa ais ss < done 10,855; 10,257, 14,999; 12,000 12.670| 13,149 11,028' 3,204 
French Indo-China... .. | 3,392) 2,950) 1,500; 4, | ve | eee | nee eee 
TEAR pinathcnsanns | 16,970| 17.447 16,250 7 eee ee 
reenter — erent | a 
Total Signatorics....... | 143,506 210,918' 217,721 88,363, 104,026 91,104... 

Rest .........+.......} 40,213, 22,782) 26.279 35,037| 24,674, 17,596 ... | 
World Total ................ 183,719 235,700 244,000 123,400 128,700 108,700 86,000 20,900 
Consumption - | 
United States ......... 70,460; 72,324, 103,086, 56,288) 46,253] 59,156, 58,000, ... 
United Kingdom |..... | 27/279 29,225, 30,000 23,478 17,631| 18,435, 16,396 5,421 
MMR k Gee hin «0344 11184, 11,300 10,580, 42,3001 37,100’ 31,900, 31,800, ... 

MGC coves e54s+>. Po 200). 993 11990, 1,200 5,467 
DE <i cecessc4e+s. | 7,726) 12,785 945). | Awe | STL 
Sites. <3 diniape- does | 63,351; 55,166) 25,389, 11,941) 6,992} 9,309) 10,166 
Tota oo. sasssss---s--ssee 180/000 180,000 170,000 135,000 120,000 120,000 125,000, 21,000 

PIG IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION _ psa. 
: 3 : 
Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
Average i Rate Average Rate 
1938 :— Od. wae ‘s 

, ae a 130,000 | 6,761,100 200,000 10,397,900 
1945 :-— 

ic ik. 141,000 | 7,354,000 246,100 12,799,000 

Bs cone cy Cases ce 137,600 | 7,154,000 236,600 12,302,000 

my ak dees acai 128.200 6,668,000 210.800 10,962,000 
fumes 133,000 6,916,000 238,300 12,392,000 
1946 :— 

Ns «Sc snwew did 147,300 7,660,000 255,700 13,295,000 

Sp rcaisanaieceses 148,700 7,132, 252,100 13,111,000 

tes pens coe 151,200 7,860,000 261,900 13,619,000 

grag ___ 151,500 7,878,000 | — 239,900 12,475,000 


Source: Mimistry of Supp’y. 
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YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION 


(All figures are weekly averages; million Ib, for yarn and million 
linear yards for cloth.) 





























Single Yarn Weaving 
& Consumed 
period} Catton Soon | Doubled _Cloth Produced | Yarn Cons 
(ex- pi Rayon Yarn* 
cluding Waste arns 8 Rayont | Cotton 
Waste Yarns and Cotton and and Rayont 
Yarns) | Mixtures! Mixtures} Waste 
WOO cise ae 23-7 2-38 | 0- | 700 | 8 | 18 yy 
th 22 +8 oie hee she 55 -6t 5-6t | 18-15 “ 
BOER cccdecs See 1-42 bee 5-97 41-3 58 13-91 ine 
1942 .....22- | 14°10 1-18 0 64 5-06 41 5-4 11-23 1-35 
ID4S ..ccc0ce | 15S 1-20 0 -66 5:17 33-8 5-4 11 -56 1-% 
Beet wceus oes | 12°99 1-25 0-59 4-93 314 54 10 -68 1-46 
1945— . 
an.-June. | 1163 1-17 0-52 4-44 30-4 6-0 9-98 1-58 
jaryDee .| 11-37 1-17 0-52 4°12 28 -7 59 ; 9-41 146) 
1946— | 
qecuery ‘ 1] -56 1-21 0-53 3-83 278 58 8-95 1 64 
ebruary . 12 -42 1-32 0-58 4-15 320 6-7 9-98 1-80 
March .... | 12°87 1°36 0 +64 4-16 3146 6-8 10 -09 1-86 
Apel. isi 11-73 1-30 0 62 3-75 3-1 6-2 9-35 1-72 
ee 13 -72 1-46 0-71 4-24 32-7 63 10-18 1 -88 











* A small weight of other yarn was ae doubled (0-27 mn. Ib. per week in 1945). 
+ Average for second half year only ¢ Including total nylon cloth from August 1944. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR HOME CIVILIAN MANUFACTURE 
AND SERVICES AND EXPORTS 













































(000’s) 
Mid | Mid- | % ot | Apr. 30,|% ot} May | %» 
| 1939 | (1945 1939 1946 1989 | 1946 | 1939 
| pope? oh. We LL a wate 

Manufactures :— i A } 

Metals, chemicals ..... | 7,036 1,214 ou 2,960 04, | 
Other manufactures .... | 3.634 1,827 50 2655 '% | 2,746 76 
eee _— 

Toman 4s . wecdiee be ite we 5,670 3,041 54 5,615 99 | 5,789 | 102 
DON sccduiusdabex 4,680 »,6.24 56 4,379 94 | 4623 9 
BM ccncb chased 990 417 42 1.236 | 125 1,265 | 128 

Basic industries and ser- 

NE Ki. ccncenumiead 683 113 

Building and civil! 

engineering 4,310 85 

Distributive trades ...... 2,887 75 

Other services ....... se | 2,100 77 

Total .......... 16,650 96 
Increase since 1943 ...... | - 
EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, MAY, 1946 
(000’s) 

onda’ ' 

Mid- Mid- Mid- | Mar. | — May 
1939 | 1943 | 1945 | 194 | I 194 
| eB ae 

No. in eevee. mncluding 
H.M. Forces 
ESE os 0abul gaedeqeceece 15,643 | 14,971 13,607 | 13,594 

Women ........ eRiawt take 4,837 f 5,603 5,552 


19,210 19,146 








Decrease since 1943 ...... te om 2,991 4,055 
No. mn oor, a Defence, etc. | _ 
emplo on 2 raienent 
and supplies for Forces .... 1,827 | 10,260 E . 3,545 3.1% 
Decrease since 1943 ........ ees 6,715 | 7,066 
Balance available for home market 
vecdsesds asd «- | 16,653 11,941 15,665 | 15,952 
increase since 1943......... tN bes 3,724 4,011 
* Revised figures. 
UNEMPLOYMENT {N GREAT BRITAIN* 
June i7, 1946. 
pi eee ttt — Pear 
than ore t stopped Tota 
| 2Weers | 2 Weeks eo oa 










Men 213,161 2,956 261,302 
Boys 209 9,101 
Women 1,282 i 
Girls 137 





“ Numbers 9! :msured person: cegistered as unemployed 
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EMPLOYMENT IN 8i:ITISH INDUSTRY 
oo) 





re 


| Mid-1939 | Mid-1945 | Mar., 1946*) Apr. 94 

















ae a, 
Group 1. | 
Meta! manufacture ...........e0e0e 533-4 351 “7 346 +7 M74 
Engineering ..........++ Reagent. 921 +4 1,438 0 ‘ae 14,1782 
a construction and repair -..... ae = — : 6175 
ipbuildi a repair seescecoevess m x * 227 
elel gielit.c..... 820-0 886 +3 847-5 656 4 
Chemicals, ete. ...... 284 -4 ‘1 335 | 3:33 
Torat, Grour Lo... ...0e- 5,042 8 4,303 *8 3,557 -9 5,659.7 
Group 11.—Basic Industries 
leis ae ctceceacese wreeese| MLB] MIG | 1043 | — w4y 
Gas, water and electricity ..... iokian 214-8 166 6 197 6 201-2 
pene sae bus services ....eeeee- | a => = 292 
passenger transport....... § 2 | l;: 
Goods transport by road ..... itaedia: 146 6 143-2 158-0 | 1594 
Miscellaneous transport ...... oeapeta tl 22 +2 25 +5 30 +2 | 312 
Group 111. oe Manufaciuring | 
ndustries 
Food drink and tobacco ......ceee.- | 591 “8 485 +2 $18-4 | 5213 
Textile industries ........ Joveuevess 987 -9 619-2 674 -1 “825 
Sealer and leather goods .....ceees- int in’ a? 91 
lothin teerereeceses eeeceeseveoece . * 46] 2 
Woodworkins eeeeees eereecseessess | 240 -0 | 187 “3 205 -2 j 209 
Paper printing, etc. ceeeeec ema wm eeeeee 2 —s 2 | 34)+4 
Brick, tile, i CU, secccccesoedecs } 7 % 515 
Pottery, eee seessessersores 67-0 59-0 i 50 -6 } 51 5 
Glass and glass bottle ......cccceess | 48 +2 45-8 | 53-6 545 
Other manufacturing ......cecccees | 315 +5 | 252 2 | 500 -7 | 307 0 
Building and civ engiocenng +o... | 206% | | 632 | tae | nas 
SOT EMEUIOE . wwe ccccceacce coccces . i , 7 ’ ; i 7 
Commerce and finance ....... eve seed 515-1 | 231-9 244-8 | 2459 
Entertainment, sports......cccceses> | 140 +5 129-6 | 138 -6 129 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. ..ececccesces | 453 +4 378-7 | 390 +8 3341 
RUINED S00.0an a0 bererccsodesoce 193-2 154-8 | 159-3 | in9 2 
| 42425-1 | 12,019-7 | 11,080-7 | 11.2027. 


} 


*! 


Revised figures 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position has been tree 


this week from the violent ups and downs produced in the previous 
fortnight by the final response to the 2} per cent. Savings Bond “' tap.” 
In view of the stringency which has developed in the later stages, 
partly in consequence of the borrowing of £50 million on TDR’s in 
a week in which there were no maturities, the authorities this week 


evidently decided to rely upon ways and means if necessary. There | 


were no TDR maturities and no fresh call, and issues and maturities 
of bills were nominally balanced at the customary £150 million (in 
the coming week, however, maturities fall to £140 million). There 
was moreover, evidence of further official participation at the tender. 

Money during the week has been in adequate but limited supply, 
with a tendency towards increasing ease—especially noticeable on 
Wednesday, when the customary release of funds trom the Milk 
Marketing Board occurred. The clearing banks, however, have evi- 
dently had little surplus resources to employ. There has been a 
moderate outlet for September bills, but otherwise the turnover 
has resulted trom bank conversion of loans into short-dated paper. 

The Bank return is obviously dominated this week by the ways and 
means borrowing referred to above. Government securities have risen 
by £34 million, to £281 -8 million, and bankers’ balances have expanded 
almost correspondingly, to {257 6 million 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on July 17, 1946 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (chanzed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 3% ; eae . 4months, %&% ; 6months, %-§%. Treasury Bills : 2 months, 
44% ; 3 months, §-#§ %. ‘Day- to-day money, }-%. Short Loans, }-j%. Bank deposit 


rate, $% (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1}% : 
14-14%, ; 6 months, 
Rates.— 


4 months, 


14-2 

aoe rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on July 1’, 

1946. (Figures in Ener are par of exchange) :— 
aa $ to £ (4-863) 4023-03}; mail transfers, 4 -024-033. Canada. $ to; 
4 863) 4-43-45; mail transfers, 4-45-45}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25 -2v}) 17 °34-% 
Francs 479 -70-480 -30. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (15- 159) 14-47-50. 
Norway. phat ge Holland. Fis. 10 = * eno Na indies. ene ett “58-62. 
Beigium. Francs . Denmark. — 201 -202 Portugal. 
Escudos (110) 99 - “04a 0; mail transfers 99 «80-100 -30. Dols. $4 -02—04 ; mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Cruz - -00 = (buying). pane Pesos 7-209 (buying). 

16 -39 pesos. Manila. 8 -10- 

ixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England ye the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 


71 25 lire. 
- = Marke! Rates.—The following rates prevailed on July 17, 1946 :-— 
Piastres (97}) 972-§. India. Rupee (J per rupee) 174%-184c. tran. 


rife 130 Hong Kong. 1/2 3 Singapore 2/4 4. 
Special Accounts are in force oor Cate, livia ai? Paraguay for which no rate of 
exchange is quoted in London. 


_NEW YORK EXCHANGE E RATES 





“| a 

u uly ul july 
New York on a” ” if - | 4 | aay | 1, 
1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 if 1946 
Cables :— wis a Cents | Cents Cents | os 
LOQONB 6 cies» siiicaltin 4035, § 403%§ | 403 i 

Montreal 2-2. 232120: 99-600 | 99 98 db 98260 | 97 
DY winks civees : 35 -000 25 -000 | 25-000 | 25 000 | 25-00 3500, 
Buenos Aires .....+... | 24°54 | 24-54 | 24-54 5 24-54 | 24-54 | 24-54 
Rio de Janeiro ..,.... | 5°25 | 5-25 | 5-25 is 5-25 | 5:25 | 5°25 
Lisbon ’...... coseceee | 4°05 | 4:05 | 4-05 é 405 | 4-05 | 4-05 
Barcelona ....... wees | 9°20 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9 -20 9-20 
Stockholm .......+... | 23°85 | 23-85 | 25-37) = 27° 23-85 | 23°85 
Brussels ......cese006 | 2-269h) 2-288 2-280) 2-288) 2-284) 2-28 
WMO ot cnsce thetic ly Oe 0- | 0-84) | | 0- 0-8 0-84 








\ 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 20, 1946. 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 13, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £48,335,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of {41,764,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £420,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£2,972,520, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £281,999,379 against £800,327,587 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 





Exchequer 
thousands 
| Esti- eT hs 
Revenue | mate, — ws as | Week | Week 
1946-47 to to |ended | ended 
uly | July | July | July 
July Is. 14, | “13, 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY | l | 
REVENUE 
Income TaxX...+.+; 1111000} 232,335) 235,268) 21,032) 21,299 
Gur-taX ...-see0e 80,000} 8,192) 12,335} 460! 390 
Fetate, ete., Duties! 140,000| 32,538) 43,435] 2,330! 2,890 
StampS....scees- | 29,000 271; 8,080; 760; 100 
“| aRNQAR | ses.eeo ‘788, 8,969 610, 575 
rt. -x0>ctant | 106,600! 91,671| 8,750! 4,830 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000, | 1 ome. 5 5 


9 
apna tstiinclnb inlet epeatesnlneeeetenne 
Total Inland Rev. 1686000 393,820| 399,881! 33,942 30,089 


| ec | 


Customs. ..+..0s | 595,000, 164,773, 162,049) 11,158) 11,250 
Excise ,....+.-+ «| 592,000) 137,095 145,600 5,095] 4,800 
fotal Customs s| 


Excise ......+. '1187000| 301,868) 307,649) 16,253 16,050 


ee ee 





Motor Duties.....! 45,000! 6,655! 6,343! 837| 912 
Surplus War St 150,000; _.. ese 
Surplus Recei 

from Trading 50,000 see eee eee 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) tee ee hd or ae ooo eoe 
Wireless Licences. 930; 1110) ... ove 
Crown Lands..... 1, 260) 1 +“ eco 


Receipts from 

Sur Loans..} 15,000 y 944) 1,186 
Miscell. Receipts. . 4,662 5,187) 41 
Total Ord. Rev... .'3161300! 720,311' 728,550) 57,163! 48,335 


————— OO 


SELF-BALANCING | 


Post Office....... banal 31,050; 33,750) 1,700, 1,750 
Income Tax on| 
E.P.T. Refunds, vie eam 64,961)... 7,650 


Total ....+4s++4+/3282200) 751,361 











| 824,261 58,8631 57,735 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 
(g thousands) 
2 a Esti-  eemiaee to a ; ‘ ; ; 
-xpenditure mate | | 
1946-47 pil pril | Week | Week 


to to | ended | ended 
Jay | July | Jy | J 
, | 196 


1 
| 1945 | 1946 |. 1945 


ORDINARY 
Se 
Int. & Man, 
Nat. Debt..... 490, 119,871) 115, 1, 1,213 
‘ayments to N,| } 
Ireland. .....5; 20,000! 2,13) 2,659 
Wat. Land Fund..| 50,000)... oe 


ther Cons. Fund! 
Gervices... 17. | 80001 3,120 2,986] 352 


MO 055, Ctnael | 568,000, 125,132) 121,294! 1,915! 1,213 
upply Services .. 3318917/1 } $83,233) 97,750) 40,550 
, onan cs ae aoa 
eed: ... ie es (3886917 1620639 1004527) 99,665) 41,764 


SeLr-BaLANcin | 


! | fo | 
‘O. & Brdeasting! 120,900; 31,050! 33,750) 1,700) 1,750 
neome Tax on i | | 
































E.PT. 
PT. Refunds| | 64,961) | 7,650 
Ota) ss... _.- -'4007817'1551689, 1103238! 101365) 51,164 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
‘excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
‘venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
Xpenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
belig shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
“ction from ordinary revenue. . 


Aiter_ decreasing Exchequer balances by 
227,047 to (2,493,273, the other operations 
or the week increased the gross National 
ebt by {5,274,126 to £24,892 million. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 


PT, Refunds .....70 4: ae 
LO. ond Telewrambbi ic icesd «csniawewd <as- caves: 900 
yetseas Trade Guarantees... i ..+..ccescccceree ll 
‘t Damage: War Damage Commission. ....... 2,000 

11,661 


and Se NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
@ Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 10 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Week ending July 13, 1946 
(£000’s) 


Net Recerpts | Net REPAYMENTS 





ae Def. Bonds... 2,072 | Treasury Bills.... 83,522 
3 Savings Bds., Nat. Savings Certs. 50 
964-67 ........ 61,450 | 3° Defence Bonds 2,115 
Other Debt :-— | 2% Conv. Loan... 25 

External ... tse § | 24°, Nat. War Bds, 
Treasury Deposits. 43,500 1945-47 occ ass 2,500 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,771 

Other Debt :— 

Internal........ 612 

Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 21,060 
116,930 111,655 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 








5 
10-5 
23-3} 1411-5} 6357-9 
15 °8 | 1455 -0 6296 -8 


Advances Total 
Date latte Be Float- 
Bank | POS aS 
Public} of | , 07 | Debt 
Depts. | Eng- 
1945 
july y 14 1640 -0| 2339-5, 503-4] ... | 2137 ,| 6620 -4 
es foe | Not available 
»» 27 |1820-0} 2702-0) 551-0" ... "} 1543-0) 6616-2 
May 4 (1830-0 Not available 
hues | 
» 25 (1880-0) 2559-2) 371-8 [ ... "| 1483-0} 6294-1 
fune 1 |1900-0| 2536-3) 352-5 | 15-0 | 1443-0| 6246-8 
» 8 (1920-0 2589-9} 336-6 | 13-5] 1370-5) 6230-2 
» 15 \1930-0} 2559-9} 338-1 | 19-8 | 1376-5) 6224-0 
» 22 |1930-0} 2543-4) 357-7 | 13-5} 1391-5} 6236-1 
" 29 |1930-0) 2492-6, 425-6 1390 5! 6249-3 
July 6 |1930-0, 2562-9) 430-2 
a sso 2569 4) 416-7 


TREASURY BILLS 














(£ millions) 
Amount Average on 
Date ot of ate, | Allotted 
Tender aes a) a at 
a ppmedlauotted| "em Min. 
eee 2A foo) 2 Mec key 
1945 | | 
july 13 | 130-0 200-1 | 130-0 1991185 | 3% 
Apri 12 | 150-0 | 256-3 1500| 10 209 | 38 
48 | 150-0 | 23846] 1400] 10 2-52 | 4 
° 150-0 | 225-7 | 150-0] 10 201 | 62 
May 3| 150-0 | 254-5/ 1500| 10 1-18 | 43 
. 10} 150-0 | 263-7 | 1500} 10 1-47 | 
" 17 | 1500 | 234-3} 1500| 10 158 | 48 
" 94 150-0 | 232-9/ 140-0/ 10 1-85 A 
" 31} 150-0] 237-8 | 1500] 10 1-54 | 62 
June 7 | 150-0 | 267°5| 1500} 10 0-76 | 33 
. | 150-0 | 2684] 1500) 10 1-16 | 38 
"91 | 1800 | 285-7} 1500 | 10 0-20 | 22 
” 98 | 150-0 | 267-9| 1500] 10 1-86 | 47 
July 6 | 150-0 | 255-7} 1500| 10 140 | 47 
. 12} 1804 | 273-3) 1500] 10 0-79 | 35 
On July 12 applications at 499 17s. 5d. tor bills to be 


Pe on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
riday were accepted as to about 35 per cent. of the 
aniount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
ted in full; and at £99 17s. 6d. and above to be 
id’ on Sat were accepted in full. £150 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for July 19. For the 
week ended July 20 the Banks will not be asked for 
Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 








SUBSCRIPTION 
({ thousands) 
24% | , } 23% 
Wor | xsc | orkhe | Weck | sible 
oe | Bonds | out | “Bonds 
1946 “ Feat Sy > Eran 
April 30 . 2,640 one 
May 7.. 3,340 529 on 4 
» Ide. 3,997 851 one 
‘» awe 2,659 1,009 | May 21. % 
SB 2,646 1,071; ,, 28..{ 87,117 
June 4.. 2,656 1,087 | June 1.. 42,179} 
en 2,732 1,129 a oa: 50,200 
» .. 2,511 1,175 » Bes 26,200 
wt 2,533 302 22.. 28,000 
July 2.. 2,400 1,381 | 29.. 17,800 
ee a 2, '1,580 | July 6.. 68,450 
ve ol eee fo we See} 61,650 
ae ee ae aR 
Totals | 
to date. ./*1,591,479 | $11,034 |__| 417,800 
“el * 346 weeks. § 10 weeks. 


+ 7 weeks 4} days. 
t 3} days’ total to June Ist. 
Up to June 30th principal ot Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {350,570,000 bas been repaid 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 17, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


: £ £ 
Noies Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Tn Circln. ... 1370,682,736 FOther Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,221,099 
partment .. 29,565,097 | Other Secs. .. 757,121 
Silver Coin... 6,680 
Amt. of Fid 
B08e 605% 1400, 000,000 
Gold Coin 
—— {at 
172s. 3d. 
oz. fine). i 247,833 
1400, 247,833 1400, 247, 833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


; £ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 261,792,897 





Rest......... 3,679,034] Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 7,474,101 | Discounts and 
- Advances... 10,177,112 
Other Deps, : Securities..ee 16,234,689 
Bankers..... 257,636,337 _ 
Other Accts... 55,928,490 26,411,801 
—————— | Notes....... 29, 565,097 
313,564,827 | Gold & Silver 
Camscesée ‘ 1,501,167 
339,270,962 339,270,962 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioner® 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
IE scrnneniigeiniintgpec 


| 1945 | 1946 











Tssue < J } 
Notes in circulation... .. 1301 -1'1367 i136 *7}1370 *7 
Notes in banking depart- | 

49-2] 32-4) 30-5) 29-6 


WUE oe saan costeredinns 
Government debt and 
SEs onc nade « 1349 -3}1399 -1/1399 -3)1388 -2 
Other securities. ........ 0-7} O-8 0-7} 0-8 
CEE nccvedegeryccews O-2; O-2) 0:2) 0:2 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 172/38) 1793/8) 172/3\ 172/3 
Banking Dept. : | j i 
Deposits : | 
TS cnt Caiucinis oat io ie 110) 7-7 70, 7 
Bankers’............... | 210-9} 311°7| 244-9} 257 -€ 
Others. .... Seéebiads awd 52-7; 56-7} 55> 55 9 
PR. ; vesiionghs <a0i6% .. | 274-7, 376:1) 287-2) 321 
Securities } 

RE 5 cos nanw'e 227 -3} 334-3} 247-8; 281-8 
Discounts, etc. ......... 21) 99 100; 10-2 
CIE 5 a.ois oh ae » Keigpvece 13-0; 15:7) 15 “4 16-2 
es tnahin «Ties «0<ters 242-4, 359-8) 273-2) 308 -2 

Banking dept. res . 2 4-4] 32 5 31 
70 7 
“ Proportion ”............ 18- 9+) li a 96 





~ * Government debt is {11,015,100 ; capital £14, 553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 























£& thousands 
Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
July | July | July | July 
a 1 oe 14, 13, 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
Working days :— C3; © | = toe 
Birminghain 1,639 | 3,529 | 48,920 | 82,915 
Bradford...... . | 2128 | 2,740 | 50,413 | 64,481 
Bristol........... 671 | 699 19,193 | 19,707 
a. bec caceuie 623 | 921} 19,748 | 26,2 
BANE oc. cci dees 819 | 1,147 | 34,116 | 38,665 
Leicester......... 827 | 1,142 | 24,547 | 30,333 
Liverpool ....... 4,858 | 5,374 | 146,877 | 177,482 
Manchester. . .. 3,215 | 4,720 | 96,026 | 120,159 
Newcastle........ 1,633 538 | 49,224 | 59,369 
Nottingham..... & 1,491 624 | 13,423 | 16,283 
Sheffield ....... im 6 898 26,692 | 30,299 
Southampton...,. 181 228 | 5,493 6, 
12 Towns........ {38,727 | 24,560 | 534,672 | 672,024 
ee ee ae f ce 
Dublin .......... | 7,914 | 9,92) | 228,259 | 289,574 


GOLD AND SILVER 

Ihe Bank of England’s officiai buying price o: .oid 
cemained at 172s. 3d. per ftme ounce throughou' the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fne ounce 
bave been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 71-11 cests per 
ounce thro t the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold siives 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine loin 
1946 Rs. t Rs. ‘ 
PU Tae. cova ins uss. 91 i2 159 4 
A. Sey pe. tae 9 12 156 1 
eas nh ilies « <n Paes $2 4 158 10 
SU iw cee a be ey 9 2 154 10 
Mies. 3G. 0G. ShS485 8 8 162 0 
SP seat ieee. 8 s 8 4152. 0 
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US FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 

12 U.S,F.R. Banks | July June | July july 

RESOURCES 12, 27, 11, 

Gold certifs. on hand and due] 1945 | 1946 | 1986 | 1946 
from Treasury ........... | 17,364 17,342) 17,341 17,341 
Total reserves .......e0005- 18,053 18,103 18,112 18,112 
Total cash reserves ......... 202 280 263 271 
Total U.S. Govt. secs........ 21,544 25,385 23,003 23,394 
Total loans and secs......... 21,620) 23,636) 23,265 23,715 
Total resources .....0..++s- | 41,882 44,407 44,058 44,3357 
LiaBILITIES . 
F.R. notes in cirn........... | 23, 151 24, 090 24,322 24,282 

Excess mr. bank res. ....... 1,400 710 470 720 
Mr. bank res. dep... ... +... « } 14, 570, 15,910 15,815 15,889 
Govt. dépositS ..........26- 585° ‘970' 507 664 
Total deposits ...........6. | 16,772, 17,830 17,294 17,670 
Tota} liabilities ............ | 41,881 44,407. 44,058 44,337 


Reserve ratio. .......0 0.00. ‘os "2% 43 -3% 43 -5% 43 -2% 
i 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock 
Treasury & bank currency. . 


.| 20,214 20,269, 20,370: 20,271 
-| 4,145, 4,539, 4,540 4,537 


LIABILITIES 


Money in cireulation........ 26,932 28,135 28,395 28,335 


Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2,815 3,232, 2,756 2,918 


} 





BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 





j | i 
July | June July | July 
12, wt s 11, 


ASSETS 1945 1946 1946 1946 
| Be eS 31,238 33,327, 33,229; 33,229 
Foreign exchange .......... | 4,544 4, 101! 3,963, 3,860 
Private loans and accounts. 552) 4,062 4,559 3,847 
Loan to State .........656.! | 4.584 48,062 48,677 49,197 
LiaBiities | 
WN cic akan sc pnks asec ue | 60, 217 72,505, 73,205, 73,030 
(a) Govt. accounts ....... 3 844 82 27) 823 


(ob) Private accounts ..... | 5,691 5,345 3,532 3,442 





Powell Duffryn.—Lower trading profits of 
= leading Welsh coal producer were re- 

orted for 1945-46. The higher income 
Rene investments may denote a_ closer 
division of subsidiary profits as well as a rise 
in general investments from £1,745,902 to 
£2,947,725 ; total profits fell by nearly 
£200,000. The group is not subject to 
EPT on its wartime profits, and this has 
freed the £375,000 taxation reserve which 
was the source of the 7 per cent cash bonus. 

Years to 3lst March, 


1944 1945 1946 
Earnings and Dividends: £ f 
1,575,134 1,135,537 


Trading profit ...... ove 
Fotel profit. 6556s 730,641 1,957,066. 1,764,582 


Depreciation, etc. ... 318,731 270,316 

Taxateenait.......- ®. 821,542 656,161 

Debenture service. ... 128,147 128,150 128,150 

Preference ........4. 83,125 83,125 87,638 
Ordinary stock :— 

Btn PEK. <5. 858 519,369 605.518 622,317 
SE i ccsbigcinstnnan hee 333,458 366,383 784,913 
Earned %.........5+ 1245 13-2 11-9 
Pee reli beste +8 8 15§ 
Reserve J........... 150,000 150,000 hint 
Carry forwatd ...:.. 168,552 257,487 469,891 

Balance Sheet Analysts:— 
Fixed assets......... 10,999,088 9,719,437 . 195,353 


Net trade investments 6,316,132 6,554,142 7,306,425 

Current assets ...... 5,165,534 5,862,153 6,483,182 

Net current assets .. . 1613196 3,098,431. 3,772,771 

Copied J. 62%. 4.ksa0 12659,572 12,659,572 13,260,471 

Free reserves ....... 2,911,611 3,103,927 3,641,944 

+ 1} per cent. interim paid by Steam Coal Company 
included. § Includes special bonus of 7 per ceut. 

The net liquid assets invested outside the 
business, taken with the increased carry for- 
ward, should enable the company to pay 8 per 
cent for the next two years .provided it 
receives some {£400,000 a yeaf net. The re- 
sults of the long-term rationalisation are no 
longer to be measured in company profits, 
but shareholders will await with interest the 
publication of consolidated figures, reflecting 
the absorption of North’s. Navigation. 
Whether or not these indicate a stronger 
position than the parent company accounts 
show, the £1 units, which at 23s. yield 
£6 19s 3d. per cent on the 8 per cent dis- 
tribution, do mot seem overvalued, even 
allowing for the possibility of ungenerous 
treatment on nationalisation of a large. part 
of the assets. 


NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 





Other assets........... | 101-40 99-77, 1 


current account...... 158 7 163-3, it 3 157 -8 
of which to N.E.T,...) 44°83 44-8 8 42:2 
Advances to Govt...... Nil | Nil | Nil a Nil 
16°8 105°3 
| 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. 
Currents accounts :-— 


-| Ser 5 2,613 +3 2,668 -0 2,666 -7 


1 GOtRic ids. ssse0. 1,497 3 1,495 -7 1, 534 ‘7 1,433-6 
(b) Govt. special ..... | 208-1, 108-2 108-1 108-1 
(c) Other ........... | g07-9 8206 789-5 776-3 


of which blocked) i 

as result of notes! { | 
surrender ...... , 158-0 160-1 136-6 133-7 
Sundry accounts....... 177-7 «178-6 «178 " 180 6 


* This item includes clearing account balances. 





BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 





|} May | June | June | July 
; 2k 20, 27, 4, 
ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Geld .3.».- didsubve. cx | 75,151 4,817 94,817, 94,817 
Private discounts and 


IIR is nino + nee 26, 443 72, 930 75, me 73,689 
Advances to State:— | 

Neth ..5.55.5. 500, 258 497, 001: 498, 850 502,300 

(a) In occupation costs .| 426,000! 426,000) 426,000, 426,000 

(6) Treasury advances .| 19,750) 11,550 13,400, 16,850 

(c) Fixed advances*.. ‘| 54,508 59,451 59,450, 59,450 


2 ee 
0 Ue Seok op BeS4 45 | $49,845, 625,259 629,181 636,706 
eats | Ree | 51,093, 52,139, 53,293 50,446 
(a) Govt. accounts ....! 7713, 167 750 760 
(b) Other accounts ....| oe > 372, 52,543 49,686 


yes 


* Including obligations of the State relating a the Bank 
of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945). 


COMPANY NOTES 


General Electric—Although this com- 
pany’s form of report has been improved, it 
still lacks a consolidated balance-sheet and an 
informative profit and loss analysis. No men- 
tion is made of any EPT refund, but this 
should amount to a substantial sum, and with 
the £1,000,000 deferred repairs reserve should 
facilitate re-equipment. The liquid position 
shows further improvement, but the decline 
in the stock and work in progress figure may 
be unwelcome when prices are rising. The 
labour force has risen from 40,000 in 1939 
to §0,000 in 1946. 











Years to 31st March, 


1939 1945 oo 
£ 
Earnings and Dividends: 
PeeGt cic... view 1,776,099 1,880,697 1,950,554 
Depreciation ........ 380,492 458,588 449,788 
Directors and Pensions 66,857 118,990 124,353 
Taxatio® uns... 450,000 700,000 770,000 
Preference dividends 182,700. 136,625 174,800 
Ordinary stock :— 
SED actus osc sus 716,050 466,494 431,613 
Ue hg. Us pas ows 608,764 367,358 404,093 
Earned %......++5+- 23-5 22 -2 18-7 
Paid %. 2.0.5 Aes 20 1%} 1%} 
Reserve .........¢.. 100,000 bs4 the 
Carry forward ...... 807,220 964,270 991,790 
Balance Sheet Analysis:— 
Fixed assets......... 5,459,854 4,611,897 4,684,670 


Net trade investments 5,678,463 4,995,016 5,125,814 
NE, wks oe crae tae 3,702,671 7,155,989 6,209,752 
Tetal current assets . 8,208,512 16,981,006 16,035,190 
Net current assets ... 8,335, 8,519,677 
GN ck csc kcnncsigs 7, 798, 372, 9,798,273 9,798, 372 


The outlook for the company seems satis- 
factory. Labour shortages, which may be 
reduced with the return of 5,000 employees 
from the Forces, and the cancellation of 
Government contracts did not bring profits 
below the EPT standard last year. Exports 
are mow iMcreasing, and overseas com- 
panies should make a higher contribution 
to profits. Eventual nationalisation of the 
electric supply subsidiary shou'd not greatly 
affect earnings, and may lead to a more 
generous distribution policy. The £1 units 
at 107s. 9d. yield £3 $s. per cent. 
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SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 








EEE BE OT TI te 
July June | = | July 
Assets ass 
Gel sere... LAGE Soles’ "34785. 947) 5 
Foreign exchange .......... 3 ‘8 176-8 182-8 208 5 
Discounts... ......-+.++++ | 523; 28-5 28:3 2» 
Advances .........-+-e0e0- iss 35-4 44-4 
Securities ....0: 50.00. 50055 | 6346) 61- 3 60-9 64 
Leaeenaei . 
Notes in circulation ........ \3473 2.3490 - 63616. "9.35825 
Other sight liabs. .:..:..... i121: 1 — “S211 -9 1245 4 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS=—=Million Swissgold Frs, 


/ 





June April | May | June 


Assets | 1944 | 1946 | 1946  J94 

Gold in bars............... 118-9 120- 2 120-2 lis4 
Red. bdo eduike es bots S48 te 216 > 13-7) 11:3 hs 
SE SUMED 5c ges sen tyes oe 74 OL Ol Oy 
Commercial bills........... 759 8-3 7-8 73 
Treasury bills ............. |. 266 3-8 16 33 
Time funds at interest...... 216 28 28 jy 
Sundry bills and invests.....; 197-5 301-7 304-6 3064 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits: Annuity ........ | 152-7) 152-7) 152-7 1521 
German......... 76°3, 76°3| 76:3 163 

Central banks .. 8-7, 5:2 36 34 

ther ..seses ooo} 14 0° 0°55 04 

Me chantcrehan 29°5, 14-6, 14-6 1445 

{ 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


j 





july | | June | oy July 
7, 22, 





Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 19% 

ME Tas yest bene tid iooaed 265 265 2-65 26 

British Govt. secs. 28 67) 33.-40: 33-39 33.8 

Sterling balances...... eee 1-32, L-1li 0-9 0% 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........ | 32-92, 37-30 37-14 37-0 


i 


British Plaster Board.—Profits of thi 
important building material concern ros 
further in 1945-46 ; earnings were equivalent 
to 28.2 per cent on the capital as increased 


by the issue ‘of 705,445 new shares in May | 
at 32s. 6d. New finance was required to | 


develop native gypsum deposits and to pro- 
vide increased capacity to meet the heavy 
demands of the domestic housing pr- 
gramme. Expenditure will also be neces- 
sary both in Ireland and in South Africa, 
where the associated company is spending 
£200,000 on the Capetown plaster board 
factory. The record of British Plaster Board 
has been one of dynamic growth, and the 
results of the £1,250,000 development pro- 
gramme should be reflected in profits in dut 
course. 


Years to March 3lst, 
1945 l 


- t 
Meroiogs and Divs. :— 
roup its after 
deprecia Ee camer 576,889 537,825 639,071 
Taxation ........... 197,303 282,859 als 
Directors and sundries 800 6,381 3,961 
Preference dividend . 1,748 5,252 5,515 
Ordinary Shares :— 
Earned .....6. dene. 038 333 291,371 
NG se nh octal Ste 276,479 220,452 253,679 
Farned %. 0.0.00. 00. 66-6 6 31? 
ead eis 3s 50 25 25° 
General reserve........ 66,740 250,000 50,000 
Carry forward......... 63,202 100,600 108,28 
Cons. Balance Sheet :— 
Fixed assets less de- 
iation........ . 786,967 909,162 1,013,051 
Current assets....... 1,288,232 2,580,162 2,658,4% 


Net current assets.... 1,018,553 1,809,717 1,791,1% 


Coons of parent co... 913,690 1,913,69 
Year to April 30th. me O On capital ranking. 

Uncertainty about the future is caused n0 
7 competition but rather from the absence 

a substantial competitor. Profit margins 
permitted on housing supplies are likely 
remain restricted, it may be embarrassing 
for companies in this field to disclose lars 
profits, even if these are earned by efficiency: 


Such considerations perhaps merit cautious 
optimism about dividend policy. The % 


shares at 36s. yield £3 9s. per cent. 
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emer 
iz & | Pri pap ton Pric 
Year 1946 i Name of Security i E EF §} July July Yield,* | Yield,* Vez vies Last two 
-lto July 17) | avs 10, 17 jul 17 i , | Dividends 
Dn nce a © 1946 , y 17, | July 17, | Jan. 1to July 16) 
gh | Low : = 6) | Os a ie | ee 
| British Funds* cali wa | fet «I ie. 
1 | 10 / ; s. d. | =. % || tren, Coal and Steel ‘ 
of soot | = Del. 292 6 1906 4810) | ‘ pet ee oa O17 1 || 66/7} | 57/6 | 4 a|- 8hd| 'Babcock & Wilcox Ord. Soi | 66/- | 66/- { i5 
3 101 & | Conversion 3% 1948-53... || E 102 103° 0 3 8} ; 16 3 || 52/9 | 43/6 | 2 16} b Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1... | 49/6 50/- | 8 0 
se 1h | var Bonds 28% 1949-51..|| E 10lied | 2 16 7 |) 30/9. | 25/- || 1384) 164 >| Brown (John) Ord. 10/-....|| 30/-xd) 30/- | 3 6 
4, 100$ | War Mo -| éxd 101 xd) 014 3/116 2) 13/ 9/93 44 811 C f 
= joo | Exchequer Bds. 19% 1950. || E 1004 100} | Sc 4 ammell Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-| 12/9 12/9 | 418 
oy ° # (016 9}112 1 |) 25/9 | 21/104) 3a] 5 b/Colvilles 
Ord. S 
3g | :100§ | War Bonds 2}°% 1981- 53..// E | 103 | 1034 | 016 3|2 0 4| 99/6 | 88/- | 5S a! 15 b'\Cory Walonts fl or. | /3 | 6 ll 
Sie | 1008 Wes Bonds 023 D's, 4: EF. | 202 | 102% 019 1) 2 212 |) 28/15 | 22/6 | Be] 8 « Dorinan Long Ord. i 24/3 | 24/3 | 612 
4 a War me 33 24%, 1954-56. _| E ited! canbe : . a . z . | a - a od a : Guest Keen &c. Ord Stk. {1 40/3 40/7} | 5 8 
\ ¥ | 34/- / a| 12}6) Hadfields Ord. Stk.10/— .-.|| 25/- 25/6 | 7 16 
7g «= :1024 S| Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... .. E 105jxd, 105} [019 4)2 5 7) 30/6 21/44 || 7 : 7 ¢ |Harland & W. 
a ioit Savings Bas $% 1986-65. | : ieee xa 108 xd aoSiete if | 23/3 | 20/- | oa} 12p0 Sa a | oe ty 3 
oi | 10h | Saving | E xd) | 47/6 | 40/- || t44b) +2ha Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1... 45/9 | 46/9 | 3 0 
3 | 98 | Funding 24% 1956-61... .. } E 101% | 1018 |1 4 4/2 7 4| 58/3 | 48/6 12hc| 12} ¢ | Stewarts & Lloyds 
| Def. {1..|| 49/9 | 50/3 | 419 
%} 101, | Funding 3% 1959-69...... E 105% | 105%/1 310/210 8 64/- | 53/9 10 b 4 i j i 
y | || &4/ y | @ Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. fl. 63/- 63/6 | 4 8 
8% | 112} | Funding 4% 1960-90...... E 117} | 17% (017 2/210 7 jj 12/- 9/6 12h¢| 12}c Thomas & Bald, Ord. 6/8. 10/43 | 
bij | 1014) || Savings Bds. 3% 1960-708. | E 1064 106% | 1 310 | 2 10 10 | 25/103 20/10 5$¢| 2ha@ \United St 1Ord. Stk. £1... | atid o 
OF 99} | Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67. || E 99jxd 100Axd 1 6 11 or y be ae tk. £1...) 22/6 | 23/- | 7 0 
ho; | 113} Victory Bonds 4%, 1920-76 ls eel tm te tla RR le kes eee BP Vickers Of6. 90. 30/- »...-. | 26/6 | 26/- | 3 16 
14 =. | Sevings Bs. 3 3% ane ss . shad — 1 3 a 2 il a 18/3 | 12/7} Nilc| Nil¢ Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. 1, 14/6 | 14/9 | Nil 
i 3 | % z 2 8 27/74 | 24/~ || 5 ¢| 5 © |Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. {1)| 24/6 | 24/6 | 4 1 
B5% 109, | Consols 4% after 1957)... || E 1134 xd! 113Axd} 017 7/211 0} 38/- | 32/9 | 15 ¢| 8 ©¢ British Cel / SS 6 | ‘ 
B2i | 1064 Conv. % (her 1961)... || E Wit} M2 }1 1 8/212 0 67/- | 51/6 || 33a! eRbiC Coat, er Oe sea | 66/3 | 66/5 3 0 
i : 3 eeeotaien W906-98. | . at — : $ : 28 4 58/9 | 51/6 || 2h | 5 b\Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1....| 58/- | 57/9 | 2 12 
* 2 ly | 42/6 | 33/9 || 2ha| 26 |/EnglishS. Cotton Ord. £1...) 36/3 36/3 215 
1 97% || Local Loans 3%.......... | U | loow! 00h |122 9/219 7 | 27/3 | 21/4) 4c) 5S cir iL 25/ 
| | eae ee * * (28 Peg u| 3 | Be IHoyie (Jost) Ord. Stk 2+ 3 | 9 |3 0 
v6 SER PRED IMS 27328. | 34/3 || The} The ‘Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. f1..| 38/9 | 38/9 | 317 
— —_—— —— } , | | 
ib) To be repaid August 15, 1946. * To ‘redemption, assumptions indicated : Net yields after| 105/7% | 89/- | be) 20 ¢ |\Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1. ; 100/- | 100/- | 4 0 
wing for tax at 9s. in E=Earliest date. U= ssumptio (flat yield). fet nm i | Electrical Manufact } 
1946. § Average life 17 yrs. 6 mths. ay 9 | wr. i 10 ¢| = c = Elect. Ord. Stk. A. 70/- 70/- 1217 
3 ! : - /= - | a & Callenders Ord. 6 | 
Bien on | ee ne tte | || Price, | Price, | Yield, || 38/- | 29/14 | Weal 15 b Coden Park. ‘A’ Stk. sf] we we ‘$s 
Year 1945 Name of Securit july July | July | 71/- 52/6 || 10 ¢| 4 a@| English Electric Ord. Stk. {1} 69/6 69/6 217 
ak July 16) | y \ 13 | 16 | 16 W1/- | 92/9 || Ike} 17} |General Electric Ord. Stk. Al 108/ 108/6 | 3 4 
eh | Low | High | Low | | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 |} | Gas and Elect Peers md 
des : emcee i ta ie ee eee ek } { | | it 
Dom. & Col. Govts. | (gs d. || 44/18 | 37/6 | 3a| 7 » |couney ot London Stic h. A) aa/- | aa/- | 415 
994 || 110 100: ||Australia 34% 1965-69..... | 107 107 215 9 || 28/6 | 25/6 | 2a) 3$6)|/Edmundsons Ord. Stk. £1... 27/6 | 27/6 | 4 7 
| 99% | 110} | 1035 |New Zealand aly % 1962-65..|| 108 108 | 213 9 | 22/7k | 20/44 | ha) 24 b |\Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1...|| 22/- | 22/- |4 9 
§ | 13 118 114 Nigeria 4% 1963........... | 118 118 213 3 | 33/3 | 30/- ||  2ba eae North-East Electric Stk. £1. || 30/6 /6 |41 
D7} 104 110% | 105 Pe ‘Abba Me % 1954-59. i 108 108 279) 40/6 | 34/3 | 3a ‘Scottish Power Ord. Stk. {1./| 39/6 40/- | 410 
rpo ration Stocks t Moto i j 
o, | 99 | 103 oot Birmingham 23% 1955-57. Al 102} 1023 | 2 9 0 || 42/48 | 34/6 | 20 c) 25 c |Anstin Ord cane: | a2/- | ae 13 0 
Dl; | 100 | :105$ | 200$ | Bristol 3%, 1958-63........ 104 104 | 2:12 3} 33/3 | 26/3 | The| The |/BS.A. Ord. Stk. £1..... 1.” | 32/6 | 32/9 | 401 
D2 99§ | 105 100 lasgow 3% 1963-66....... 105 10 i'l 9 | 20/- | 13/44 | 44 6b | Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/~.|| 19/4} | 19/44 | 5 3 
ps | Ob | 201 97 (LCC. 3 Tecate ane cee te 101 01} 1219 0 | 46/6 | 35/- || 10 cj) 10 ¢\\De Havilland Ord. Stk. {1..\) 44/- | 44/6 |4 9 
iy | 100 | 100§ | 1003 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64. ||| | 103 103} |2 9 9 || 46/6 {39/6 || 6 ¢| Te} Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1....\| 45/6 46/- |3 5 
| Foreign Governments | 24/7, | 16/2 | 17}b| 15 @|/Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/—. . i 23/44 | 23/3 | 6 1S 
yy | 91} \ ie? 94 Argentine 34% Bds. 1972. . 100 100 310 0 || 94/6 | 80/- | 2$a@) 12} |Lucas (Joseph) Ord. A me Bae |, eS 
04 | 67} 78 i ‘\Austria 44°, Gtd. 1934- 59... ‘ji 15 75 | 415 © ||. 46/78 | 41, ‘9 | 410 a}! 7 b |/Morris Motors 5/— Ord. Stk.|| 44/9 44/6 | 119 
t oa - peaat ) sana” st. ie: | 38 38 6 «(31811 1131/3 | 99/9 i 20 ¢| 20 cj \Rolls- Royce Ord. Stk. {1.. } 22/6 120/- 3 6 
Pr | Brazil 5° nt. 38%.|| 684 68} \4 18 6) Shipping | 
S| | 24 x4 25 sen 6% (1929) 24/0- 48%. i = 33, 311 6 | Fey 25/104) 2a 142 \Cunard o am. £1. eid 4/9 | 4/9 | 515 
+ | inese 5% 1913.......... 52 Vi ; 90, / a 1{1) | 44/- 

j 90} 97 914 ‘Portuguese. External 3%. i +m ont 3 - 6 36/9 27/3 6 ¢ 6 ¢ |iFurness, Withy Ord. Stk. a M) 34/- 3 10 
7 7 = 2 t anish 4° Sealed Bonds. . ‘| 73 | 13 #|5 9TH A aan i} ; b| .¢ a|P. & O. Det. Sth. fb cist \ 56/- 57/- 3 10 
i \Uruguay 34% Assented.... 8&5 8 '4@4 2 44 S/- | 24/9 | c ‘Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. {1}| 29/6 30/- 6 6 

bia ramen 3% 1 Price | Prke 1 Viel | 33/6 (24/9 |) 5 c| 6 | Unen Caste Mail Stk. fie | 30/6 | 31/6 q 16 
Year 1946 ae | » ” ea and Rubber 
n.ltojuly 16, Dividends | Name of Security | July Iuy We” | 24/204 my. | 2 c| Nile Anglo-Dutch of Java {1..../ 20/- | 20/6 | _ Nil 
’ j HI } Prot ' { 
| Lon EL | sie _|_ 1946 rete | 3/2) 2/68) Nae dee eae aie | Ye | “88 |S wn 
| eo |i s. / | Nile} Nile) Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..... | 27/6 27/6 Nil 
it * | a mae Antofagasta 5 © Stk. Pf “6h “7h a | 48/9 | Sei Nile| Nile |United Sua Betong £1 Viet 44/- 44/- Nil 
A. Gt. . Ord. i Oil 
+ | 50} 2 ¢| 3 ¢|/San Paulo Ord. Stk 53 5lxd| 517 8/|107/6 | 91/9 || 5 b| 15 a! lan / | 
: oe ae i glo-Iranian Ord. Stk. fl. || 105/- 98/9 |}4 1 
a , $218 2a! 3 b/)\Can. Pacific Com. $25...... $243 $23: | 5 7 6 || 33/6 | 28/- 1746} 17}a |\Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-....|| 33/- 32/9 |} 5 7 
Hh /atel | dus] dabletwesccam Pees. amt [ane (272 E (Sey (2) | aks) Rye erator snd a) ys | aa 1a 
3.W. 5% Cons. .S | 98/1 | _ 42h a | Shell Transport Ord. Stk. £1) 93/9 | 95/- |1 9 
et 26 | as UNE 49 Jag Prose. Stk 52} 6 I 12 5 119/44 | 94/83 || 5 @| 10 6/ Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... 116/10}) 17/6 | 2 20 
) S. | Stdek eo ce i | Miscellaneous 

1 | 53 2a) 206 IL-MS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. 544 | 7 6 10 || 30/1} | 20/- | 7ha\ 17}b Assoc. British Picture 5/- ..|| 29/6 | 29/9 \4 4 

: = lia gb pereen yeep f :- 60 59 § 18 | 73/9 | 53/9 |} 10 ¢| 10 ¢ Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1.. | 70/6 | 72/- | 215 
- 4 a | 2 : 2ye | thern me ees tr a at 2 . pay 3 lee | 2a@| 12}6 Barker (John) Ord. £1..... 102/6 | 120/- | 214 

| | Southern 5% fs j- | 5 | 32} ¢! 35 e¢|\Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-..|| 62/9 | 63/9 | 2 14 

ee a Banks & nt 43/6 | 35/- H 2 a 6 b British Aluminium Stk. {1. .| 42/9 |} 42/9 | 314 
Ts 86/6 10 6b 1} a ||Alexanders {2, a Pros 500 95/-xd| %6 313° 7 134/44 '113/9 || 108¢ +11} ¢\/Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. £1); 128/9 | 128/9 | 114 
+i | 6% 2a} 5 b [Bank of Austr ccs 9 | 4 373} 1103/ /lh | 82/9 || 8 a@| 12 6 British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1) 102/6 | 102/6 | 3 18 
it | oF . c $ c| Bank of Monteal 10.5" fi £8 1376 5h 220 ee | 4 ¢| 9 e (Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk...... 133 | 15 «| 726 
ie} c ¢ ||Bank of New S. 90/- 157/6 || 22}b| 12}@ Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1....... || 182/6 | 187/6 | 314 
ai 4/3) 7b) 4 a |\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1..... | gl/-xdi 81/6 |3 810|| 13% | 9% | 40 c¢ 10 @ DeLa Rue (Thomas) Ord. 41) 12% 123 |3 2 
4 63/9 | b| 3 @ Barclays (D.C. & O.)* A,’ {1)| 76/- 77/6 |113 : ef | 51/— || 8 e¢{ 12 e \Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1) 74/6 | 74/9 | 3 4 

; 9% || a| 2a’ of India £5...... 11 12 21 | 30/44 | 8 c| 8 ¢| Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-.|) 34/- | 35/- |2 5 

f-| 91/- | b a District ‘A’ £5, {1 pd...... 103/ 102/6 | 3 il 5 ll 7 27h 21/6 || 6 ¢| _%¢ Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.)| 27/- 27/- | 215 
ro | 480 || Nile Nil ¢ | Hong Koug & Shanghai $12 £89} | £0 Nil | 51/9 43/— || 12@| 1746 Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-} 51/3 | 51/3 | 2 18 

| 38/6) 6b) 6a Lloys A" £5. {1 pd bY os 65/-xd| 65/- | 313 10 (113/9 '102/6 | 2hal 12} b | Harrisons & Cros. Def. {1...'| 112/6 | 112/6 | 213 
| 81/ | 7% >| ‘Tha (Martins Bank {1..........|| 92/6xd) 94/- |3 4 0 10/3 | 8/- | 3) 9 ¢) Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-.. | 8/9 8/9 | 4 2 
|| $6) 8 @ Midland Bank {1, fully paid) 96/6 | 96/-xd) 3 6 10 | 45/6 | 37/- || 3 @| 5 b/\Imperial Chemical Ord. 1. 43/- | 43/3 |314 
| fh] $3] Sela Pron POA paid | antadl 01/8 | $13 ‘7 | seep" | sasf |sa'ed ¢ shco c|tmernational Nickel np..:-|| $554 | $55). | 2 19 

j / . . , £4 Palad..... -" } i} ¢ \internationa icKel D.Pp.. j 
- | ate the Bank of Scotland Stk.|| 513 521. 1/3 5 3! 28/9 a8/6 | 5 ¢| 5 | Lever & Unilever Ord. 41.. “| 36/3 57/ 1115 
‘9 | = 5 @| 12 6//Stan. of S. Africa £20, > £5 pa. 26 2% |3 5 3|| 76/6 | 59/6 10 ¢| 10 ¢/London Brick Ord. {1...... 1 %0/- | 72/6 | 215 
3| S| 8) § @ [Union Discount {1S ....| 71/6xal 15/6 | 214 5 |, 89/8 | 20/- | 15 «| 35 b | Marks & Spencer“A" §/-..-|| 85/- | 84/9 | 2 19 
a ||Westminster paid. . / -xd| 5 - | 95/- | 5 @| Metal Box Ord. Stk. {1..... | 12/6 | 112/6 | 3 2 
al 30 insurance ''101/104 90/- || 12}0 7h a | Murex {1 Ord. Stk......... | 100/- | 98/9 | 4 1 
Yi ae 2s $0 b liance £1, fully paid......|| 36 31 2.8 3] a a oe 20 ¢| 25 | ‘Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-...| 46/3 | 46/3 | 234 

a —b ‘Atlas {5, 414 paid..... ae | / 2ha b| ‘Pinchin Jobnson Ord. 10/-. 46/- | 45/6 | 

i ee 15 a 3o4 b 0. s%. 13} 133 | 214 7 81/3 tne 10 6 sta! pace nee Stk. {1.. ‘| 79/6 | 79/6 |3 7 

| S/- || 16 a) 16 }! . £1, 12/6 pd....|| 162/6 | 165/- | 2 8 6 47/- | 39/- | 15 ¢| Wee [ovaden Senay Glave 10 10/-.. ‘| 44/44 | 41/103) 3 11 

i | it | 10 11} b |\London & Lancashire £1... 4 8 | 2 8 7 /135/- 1106/3 \(d)12}0| 10 a@|\Tube Investments Ord. {1..| 125/- | 123/9 | 3 12 

P | a | tlie 1224 b Pearl 1, fully paid........ 18 1 2 1 6tj 95/- | 79/6 836! 34a |(Turner & Newall Ord. {1.. | 92/6 | 93/- | 213 

{ o- | 6/-b| 6/74 x fl, paid...... 21 216 0° at 43/9 7h a (k) 1746 | United Molasses Ord. 6/8 ..), 56/6 | 56/6 | 3 4 

10 [tse fas ‘ ere EESTI z ¥ . oS ae ‘ee Z 1 2 ¢ | Wall Popat Reid. habe 2 sa i $i ye] tas 
| a xchange {1........ | | 15 a@||\Woolworth Gf 004K 
| 20 3/3a@\ 3/36 |\Royal £1, fu ef ist 29 6) | Mines | 
/6 | 18 | on &c. | 68/9 | 60/- 274d a7 a {Asan Goldfields Prd. 4/-.)) 65/~ 65/3xd| 3 7 

ys Meg | t15 6! 15 a Bass Ratcliff Stk. £1../| 193/- | 192/6 | 2 1 Tt) 97/6 | 79/08 || 12}c) ¢ |\Cons. Gids. of S. Africa £1..|| 86/3 86/3 | 218 

6 115, 3] The os .£l.. 135/6 | 3 6 5 | 233 | 17% || 30 5) 0 a | De Beers (Def.) 2 eekhdens | wi 2 | 7 20 

M6 | 11 /- || 18 b 161/— | 3 11 10 | 35/74 | 28/14 |) 320) ha ‘Randfontein Ord. {1....... | 28/9 /4h 4 5 

i wie 18 b 130/6 | 318 3) 10} ik 1 15 6| 15 a@| Rhokana Corp. Ord, {1..... i} 8 9% 13 3 
6 Wee 13 6b 107/6 | 318 0 | 17/- 13/6 || Nile; Nilc|'Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-. ses] 16/- | 15/6 Nil 
6 wa tha J-+2-0.-1H| 5 5 | 6456) 45 @ [Sub Ni el Ord. 10/—....... 3 | 100/6 | $ 19 
3 oie 2a } 47/9 |4 510) 14 12 || 2/6a 7/74 8 Us ‘Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pa od 143 | #143 :/3 7 
ay Tate /6\) 144 b ‘atney Combe Def. Stk. {1|} 99/- 99/6 |4 0 6! 8 6 i} Nil IW. Witwatersrand 2 MO. 23. ee 8%! Nil 
ne div. (b) Final div (c) Last two yearly divs. Also special payment mnt 10% from War co mite Reserve. (a) h) Allowing fo for e exchange. 

(k) Includes 25% tax free yield basis, 27}%. (nm) Yield basis, 69- (p) Yield basis, 8%. (r) Includes bonus 2% tax free. { Free of Tax, 
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POST-WAR OPPORTUNITIES 


(.. INVESTMENT 
4, TR 









in 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
FIJI and PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


{Incorporated in New South Wales with limited tiability) 
FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2., and 47 Berkeley Square, W./. 


AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 
Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capita £5,000,000 
Further Lisbiity ot Propeietors 2'000'000 
urther Liability of i 000, 
Reserve Fund .. re i. 1,815,000 
Currency Reserve .. fF 1,585,000 


Chief Office 


in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australie. 


With. its _ widespread 
conduct of al! classes of 


this Bank offers every tacility tor the 
and Exchange business with Australia, 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF INSCRIBED STOCK. 1952 


NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants for 
Interest due 2nd September next, BALANCES of the several accounts 
in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRU on the night of the 
ist August, and that on and after the 2nd August the Stock wil! be 
transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 

ROWLAND SMITH, ager. 
London Agents for the aa of Johannesburg. 
Cireus Place. London Wali, E.C.2. 10th July, 1946. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 100) of 
274 per cent. has this day been DECLARED on the issued Capital of the 
€o tion in respect of the year ———— September, 1946. This 
Dividend is payable, less Income Tax at 9s. in the £, on and after the 
= =e = 31946, to all Stockholders on the Registers on the 
uly, . 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from the 12th to the 19th July, 

1946. both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 
By Order of the Board, 

~ H. E. ASHBY, Manager and Secretary. 
Registered Address: 


10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, llth July, 1946. 





BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 18) of 
5 per cent. has this day been Dec.arep on the Capital of the Company in 
respect of the year ending 30th September, 1946. This dividend is 
payable, less Income Tax at 9s, in the £, on and after the 19th September, 
1946, to all Stockholders on the Registers on the 11th July, 1 
; hig) oh sce oe ms ee Ae, wcin a - Jn to the 19th 
uly, es inclusive, pre on o vidend Lists. 
By Order of th 


. e Board 
Rreegend Address: 


H. E. ASHBY, ; 
0, Old Jewry, London, £,C,2, 11th July, 1946, Secretary 


ANCHESTER SHIP COMPANY.—APPOINTMENT 
M ASSISTANT TO THE ARY.—Applications are invited for 


: ; of Com - Candidates 
sho athe cedar Se peerp Of Gao ant creld ba ot hice aa 5 ay 
1 


an eventual position of y. They should possess 
qualifications or have had experience of public’ administration Appli- 
li to the Managing 


Ship Canal House, 
Str er be received not later than August 20, toe. 


Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Personal’ Testimonials are 
in the first instance. not required 





GTATISTICIAN required by well-known Marketing Research 
in Statisti aT mroatenes couienes, cee ntios in be 

ence in ca ics an e; cations will be 

with the strictest confidence tion, : 


2 e age, uca business 
opademic - rience, salary required, and other particulars in detail.— 
e b 





firm. 








RANSLATIONS, Typing, English-French-Gernian, 
Secretar.—Mrs. G. Sims, 8a, Hillside Gana” N6.. ioe te “ 








Printed in Great Britain 
at Brettenham House. 


by St. CLEMENTS 
Lancaster 








Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway ™ weekly Newsearer, : 
Place. , London, W.C.2. U.S, Representative: RS. Faas, ox eee New Nock 6.—Saturday, July 20, 1946 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 











ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued... ares a --» £12,000,00 
Paid-up Capital eee eee oct eee £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... ... _ £8,000,000 
£1 2,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
urpose of the bank being wound up.) 
Reserve Fund ibe ‘ ods ool ste £3,250,00 
Special Currency Reserve ... 9 s+» sss aes £ 1,600,000 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, st 
Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian | 


States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
are also made. ial and Circu Letters of Credit and 
Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased or sent for 
Collection. Deposits are received far fixed periods on terms which 
ascertained on application. 


Seen nn 


Telegraphic Remittances | 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL eae EXCEED; 


ASSETS EX 
CLAIMS PAID i XCEED 
:1945 Accounts 













































415,600,000 
£92,000,000 
£173,000,000 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF IPSWICH 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, ARGYLE STREET 
(Principal: H. G. Benner, B.A., B.Sc.Econ.) 


Required, as soon as possible, a teacher to assist with a course 
Business Training organised by the Education Committee for the Ministy 
of Labour. Candidates should be graduates in Commerce or Economia 
er have appropriate professional ae. and must have had gui 
commercial experience. Salary will be in accordance with the Burn 
Technical Scale, with allowance for roved experience in commerce, 

The appointment will be for the Ministry of Labour courses in the fit 
instance, but should lead to a permanent appointment for classes in Con 
merce now contemplated. It will give an excellent opportunity to som 
one now in commerce or industry who wishes to enter teaching a 
career to gain experience before taking a final decision. ; 

Application by letter, accompanied by three recent testimonials, » 
the undersigned, not later than aig A my. ne forms issued. 


Chief Education Officer. © 
Education Department, 17, Tower Street, Ipswich. 








eS EMPLOYMENT.—BUSINESS MANAGER required fe 
Government-sponsored newspaper publishing undertaking 1 
Northern Nigeria. Not over 45 vears of age. Must be fully competat: 
to exercise strict control and supervision of financial and business opes 
tion. Experience of newspaper publication essential, particularly « 
advertising side, together with accountancy knewledge. Appointmer 
for two tours of eighteen months in the first instance, salary £1,000 pe 
annum, free fu 1ed house or «allowance in lieu, first class passage 
rovided. Appiicalions, which must be in writing, stating date of birth 
ull details o Ce and experience, including present employ 
ment, also Identity and National Service or other registration partic 
ere. pat quoting rece wees Sa - = should ry addressed oo 

inistry of Labour an ation: rvice, London pointments 
1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.eL - 








UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


Applications are invited for the position of Professor of Bcononity 
in University of Otago. Salary £1,075 per annum (New Zealaii 
currency).—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the Hig) 
Commissioner for New Zealand, 415, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


\ ERCHANT BANKERS have vacancy in Executorship Department ft 

a man Or woman (maximum ag2 35) with Investment Fund manag 

ment onper nce. Chartered Accountants or those with legal trainii 
eferred.—Write. giving full particulars, including salary required. # 
x 960. Dorlands. Ltd.. 18-20 Regent Street. Swi 


wos STATISTICIAN, 

established Home Count 
Commencing salary £300 per annum, 
and qualifications.—Box js 


einen enroll tenella dinette 


referably graduate, required by ot 
a a ertaking. Age 2-8 
g to age, experien 


——" 





NORANDA MINES LIMITED| 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend o! One 
Dollar ($1.00) per share, Payable in Canadian funds, has been 
dec by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
September 14, 1946, $0, ahaasieniets of record at the close of 
By Order ot the Board, 
J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
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